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iy you have so far escaped infection from the present wave of Influenza, V, LTI N E 


continue to enjoy health and fitness by drinking ‘ Ovaltine ’ every day. iS vour 
Prepared from the choicest and best of Nature’s protective and restorative 7g 
foods, ‘ Ovaltine ’ provides an unequalled abundance of the vitamins and best 
other important nutritive elements required to build up the strongest ) A 
possible resistance to all Winter ills. i rotection 
If, unfortunately, you have already fallen a victim to Influenza, be guided by : pe - t 
the experience of the Doctor whose letter is reproduced above. Remember aga LAST 
that ‘ Ovaltine? has been proved in innumerable cases the best means of 


rebuilding lowered vitality, quickly restoring health and avoiding any serious IN FLU EN TA 
developments such as Bronchitis and Pneumonia. But be sure it is ‘ 
* Ovaltine "—there is definitely nothing “ just as good. 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 1/1, 1/10 and 3 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


CERTAIN relaxation of tension marks the Spanish 

situation in both the military and the diplomatic 
spheres. The battle for Madrid, unsurpassed hitherto 
in this campaign for intensity and ferocity, has died 
down, partly as a result of heavy fog and partly because 
the two sides have fought themselves to a standstill. The 
attack is only suspended and the fate of Madrid remains 
uncertain, But Spanish territory lies on both sides of 
the Mediterrancan, and much more serious international 
complications were threatened at the end of last week by 
insistent French reports of the presence of large bodies of 
German troops in Spanish Morocco and predictions of a 
permanent German occupation of that territory. The 
less disturbing accounts reaching the British Government 
proved to be nearer the truth, as messages from inde- 
pendent British journalists at Tangier and Ceuta have 
shown, and with the assurances given by Herr Hitler 
to the French Ambassador in Berlin, and the permission 
accorded by the Spanish insurgent authorities to British 
and French officers to travel about Spanish Morocco and 
see for themselves, the alarm has died down. |The most 
serious charge, for which there seems to be substance, is 
that Germany is deliberately fomenting unrest among 
the Moslems, 

* * * * 

But the question of foreign intervention in Spain 
remains dominant. If the — of German, Italian, 
French and Russian volunteers can be stopped, the 
internal fire will in time burn nail out and sooner or 
later mediation will become possible. As usual Britain, 
France, Russia, and even Portugal, are ready to put: a 
complete ban on volunteers; as usual Germany and 
Italy, which pride themselves on quick decisions, are 
No final reply 


procrastinating and waiting on events. 


‘an be expected from them till General Gocring, who is 
now in Italy, has finished his conversations with Signor 
Mussolini, though it is fair to add that both countries 


have accepted the ban on volunteers “ with reserva- 


tions ’’—-which means that their hands are still entirely 
free. The action of the British Government in banning 


the departure of volunteers for Spain under the Forcign 
Enlistment Act is of que stionable legality, and it has 
naturally been criticised as premature and unfair to the 
Spanish Government, since all other Powers (except 
Poland) are postponing action till it is taken by all 
States simultaneously. But British volunteers have 
been, and are likely to be, so few that the military 
balance is not appreciably affected by the prohibition, 
and the Government may reasonably argue that in the 
negotiations it is initiating it must put itself unassailably 
in the right. Herr Hitlers New Year declarations 
exhibit a not unconciliatory spirit, and agreement on a 
ban on volunteers, effectively enforced by domestic 
prohibitions and naval surveillance, is still possible. 
* * * * 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Spring Cleaning 

President Roosevelt’s attempt at an administrative 
organisation which will make—or may make—it possible 
for a President to do the work that a President has to 
do, will be viewed with sympathy everywhere outside the 
Capitol, where Congressmen, manifesting the jealousy 
invariably displayed by the legislative organ towards the 
executive, are already muttering rather querulously about 
the innovations proposed. Most of these are too much 
matters of detail to be of much concern on this side of 
the Atlantic, but the President’s desire to create a pro- 
fessional civil service is of supreme importance, and, so 
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far as it involves the State Department, of international 
importanee. The United States has, of course, many 
professional civil servants who have served it well, but 
relianee has always been placed there much morc than in 
other countries on specialists called in temporarily from 
business or academie life. The system has some advan- 
tages but more disadvantages, and for the proposal to 
“place the whole of the Governmental administrative 
service on a career basis, and under a merit system,” 
there is everything to be said. Federal administration 
in the United States needs strengthening, and Mr. 
Roosevelt seems to be setting the right way about. it. 
He is careful to insist that he is not out to increase his 
personal power, but some of his Congressmen will never 
believe that. 
** * * * 


The Democracies of Europe 

Very considerable importance attaches to the statement 
made by the Dutch Prime Minister, Dr. Colijn, to the 
Seandinavian papers of last Saturday on closer union 
between the democratic countries of Europe, and in 
particular Western Europe. Some two months ago 
The Times published a statement on very similar lines 
from Hr. Hansson, the Prime Minister of Sweden, and 
both Premiers are agreed that immediate action, in the 
direction particularly of economic co-operation between 
the Seandinavian countries, Finland, Holland, Belgium 
and Luxembourg, should be attempted. All are, signa- 
tories of the Oslo Convention, whose purpose was to make 
possible the formation of a low-tariff group of States, 
but the operation of the most-favoured-nation clause 
cuts two ways, and a most desirable low-tariff agreement 
between Holland and Belgium was frustrated in 1933 
because this country declined to waive its most-fuvoured- 
nation rights. It is now immensely desirable that Britain 
and France should associate themselves with the move- 
ment the smaller States are initiating. In the field of 
ideas, of culture and of simple friendship and under- 
standing the democracies of Europe need to be in the 
‘closest contact, in addition to supporting one another 
economically by low-tariff agreements. There is a great 
opportunity here for constructive and pacific British 
statesmanship. 

* * x * 


The Arabs’ Demands 

The Grand Mufti might be expected to put the Arab 
case to the Royal Commission on Palestine at its highest, 
but the case which he actually did put is little calculated 
to advance the Arab cause. The official claim that 
the Arabs of Palestine were better off under Turkey than 
they are under Britain can be nothing but a subject for 
inconclusive argument. It is quite another matter when 
the Grand Mufti demands that the policy of the National 
Home for the Jews should be abandoned, that Jewish 
immigration and the sale of Arab land to Jews should be 
prohibited immediately, and that the Mandate should be 
terminated and replaced by a treaty of alliance like that 
now existing between Britain and Iraq. There is tech- 
nically, of course, no difficulty about the termination of 
a mandate, as the cases of Iraq and Syria have shown, but 
the abandonment of the National Home for the Jews 
principle lies outside all discussion. The National Home 
is a policy to which Britain is definitely committed, and 
in spite of the difficulties to which it gives rise the best 
will have to be made of it. To the question of what 
would happen to the 400,000 Jews now in Palestine if 
the Arabs were given home-rule the Grand Mufti had 
nothing to reply beyond the vague statement that 
Moslems were known for their tolerance. If the decision 
of the Arabs to abandon the boycott produces no pro- 
posals more practical than this, it might as well not 
have been taken. 


— 
The Indian Elections 

The preparations for the elections in India have go, 
largely unnoticed in this country, but the actual poll, 
—in which an electorate of 30,000,000 will vote for SO 
5,000 candidates—will take place in several Proving, 
this month, and in all of them before the end of ney 
The election of the Central Legislative Assembly stil] jx 
some way in the future, and as is natural, the Proving; 
elections are mainly being conducted on Provincial ling 
though the Congress Party is campaigning on 2 nation, 
basis with the general purpose of making the refon, 
unworkable. Its success appears to be very  liniite 
India is showing a good deal of realism over the py 
political situation, and electors in the Provinces are yer 
rightly considering what are their own Provinces’ nee 
particularly in social and economic matters, Mr. Gand 
still concerned with his campaign for the untouchable 
is urging his followers to demand pledges from candidatg 
on the removal of the untouchables’ disabilities, a yey 
right use to make of the elections. When the polling j 
over Congress will have to take its deferred decision x 
to whether its members shall accept office. That may 
well split the organisation. 

* * # * 

Labour Undiluted 

The National: Executive Committee of the Laboy 
Party has taken the expected, it might almost be said th 
inevitable, decision regarding various ‘* United Front’ 
and “ Popular Front ” proposals emanating from quarter 
to the Left and the Right of it respectively. The appeal 
for the acceptance of Communists in the ranks of thy 
Party has been overwhelmingly deteated at Party co. 
ferences, and for the best of reasons ; the Labour Party; ; 
tenets are democratic, the tenets of Communism ar § 
not. And it does not make Communism the mor 
attractive that makes its approach with Sir Staffori 
Cripps and the Socialist League on the one arm and ¥p. 
Maxton and the Independent Labour Party on the othe. 
Infiltration has always been a cardinal feature 6 
Communist strategy and the Labour Party would b 
singularly simple if it lent itself to that process. But i 
it rebuffs Communist advances on one side it ean hardly 
accept the embraces of a section of Liberals on the other 
Fither Liberals believe, like Labour, in the nationalisation 
of the means of production, distribution and exchange, 
they do not. If they do they should join the Labow 
Party. If they do not Labour has no particular  reaso 
for wanting a common front with them. So at least th 
Labour Party Executive seems to think, and there is 1 
reason to criticise its conclusions, particularly as th f 
Liberals in question are quite open to an alliance with thE 
Communists. 
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* * * * 

The Alexandretta Dispute 

The Franco-Turkish dispute over the Sanjak of Alexan 
dretta has shown itself to be full of dangers ; but Turkeys 
excellent record in the conduct of international relation 
is an assurance that she will not try to solve the disput’ 
by force. The Franco-Turkish agreement of 1921, bi 
which France evacuated Cilicia and retained Alexandretts, 
gave a considerable degree of autonomy to the Turk 
in the Sanjak; the agreement was followed by -tht 
Treaty of Lausanne, by which Turkey surrendered all right 
and claims in territories outside her frontiers as laid dow! 
by that instrument. In 1936, France, as the Mandator 
Power, made a treaty with Syria and the Lebanon, by 
which those two States will become independent allies & 
France in 1939. The treaty aroused the Jegitimatt 
fears of Turkey for the safety and privileges of the Turks 7 
in the Sanjak, where, if they no longer form 80 per cent § 
of the community, they are still in the majority ;_ th 
fears are legitimate, because the Arabs have a bad reput® 
tion for maltreating foreign populations under their rule. 
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is a Mandatory Power and as an opponent of 
treaty revision, cannot admit Turkey's claim to the 
cession of the Sanjak; but if she has a strong legal 
position, Turkey "an draw strong arguments from the 
facts of the case. The breakdown of the Franco-Turkish 
conversations led to considerable tension; but Turkey 
has shown great wisdom in her proposal, which may 
prove a reasonable basis for compromise, for a federal 
union of Syria and the Sanjak. 
* * * * 

Labour and the Depressed Areas 

Since the end of November, when it began its work, 
the Labour Party’s Special Areas Commission has visited 
South Wales, the North-Eastern Area, and Lancashire, 
and this week and last has made a tour of West Cumber- 
Jand. The Commission is under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Hugh Dalton, M.P., Chairman of the National 
Executive of the Labour Party; and by interviews 
with loeal representatives and direct inspection has made 
itself thoroughly conversant with conditions in the 
depressed areas. The results of its enquiries will be 
published in a report. No doubt much of the information 
the Commission collects could be obtained from written 
sources; but, for a true understanding of the problem, 
there is no substitute for knowledge of local conditions 
and local feeling. Such facts as that in Frizington, West 
Cumberland, only 120 households out of 650 have any 
members in employment, and that 67 per cent. of those 
on relief are also in receipt of assistance for ill-health 
and hardship, can be set down in cold print, but to see 
the conditions on the spot and talk to the men and 
women concerned is something very different. The 
Commission’s work will be invaluable to the Party ; 
but it is an advantage also to Parliament and to the 
nation that His Majesty’s Opposition should fortify 
itself with first-hand knowledge of the country’s greatest 
domestic problem. 
* * * * 


France, é 


Ships and Men 

The difficulties which face the British shipping industry 
in competition with subsidised foreign fleets have long 
provoked protests from British shipowners and others, 
and Mr. Runciman has been severely criticised for his 
refusal to grant larger subsidies. But reluctance in 
regard to subsidies must be accounted a virtue rather 
than a vice; and certainly such weapons should not be 
used until a determined attempt has been made to stimu- 
late international trade, on which the prosperity of the 
shipping industry depends. But, for Great Britain, the 
shipping industry is vital to her means of defence ; and 
one serious consequence of its decline is, as has been 
emphasised recently in letters to The Times, a shortage 
of skilled seamen. There is no such shortage of recruits 
for the Navy ; but the Royal Naval Reserve is only one- 
third of its 1914 strength, and its members could not be 
called up without seriously depleting the ranks of the 
merchant service. There are ways of making a seafaring 
life more attractive; the system of “ adopting ships ” 
in use in some L.C.C. schools is an excellent way to stimu- 
late interest in the sea; and some training schools bv 
including foreign cruises in their curriculum are taking 
practical steps to show the attractions of a life at sea. 
Of even greater effect would be the abandonment by 
British shipowners of their unrelenting opposition to 
International Labour Organisation proposals for improy- 
ing seamen’s conditions. 

* * X * 

The Police and the Motorist 

The decision of the Metropolitan Police to constitute 
itself officially the motorist’s friend, even though it 
be a critical and candid friend, has been weleomed by 
the motoring associations, which, on behalf of their 





members naturally prefer admonition and constructive 
advice to prosecution. Any steps that may lead to an 
improvement in the standard of driving and a reduction 
in the number of accidents are worth trying, and there 
are certain forms of bad driving, such as failure to keep 
reasonably close to the near side of the road, which call 
emphatically for rebuke, but not, as a rule, for court pro- 
ceedings. It is eminently wise, morcover, that the police 
who are to be entrusted with these new and sometimes 
delicate duties should be given a special training in good 
driving themselves. The police are certainly better 
employed in this way than in penalising minor parking 
offences and the like, but there must be no suggestion 
that any case of really dangerous or even merely careless 
driving will be visited with nothing worse than rebuke 
and counsel at the roadside. The new experiment will 
be watched with interest, and its value may prove 
enough to justify it. But on roads which are palpably 
unequal to the traffic they have to carry, accidents 
will continue to happen, on a scale which nothing 
short of double-tracking will much reduce. 
* x ae * 

Professor Henry Tonks 

A correspondent writes: The death last Friday of 
Professor Henry Tonks followed all too soon upon the 
exhibition of his work at the Tate Gallery last October. 
His loss will be felt not only by the distinguished group 
of his pupils at the Slade, but by a wide public who 
recognised in his work a mastery of drawing and an in- 
dividuality of vision which expressed themselves as 
happily in the pure lyricism of ** The Cherry Pickers ” and 
“The Bird Cage” as in the conversation-pieces and cari- 
catures, centring around Steer, Sickert and Moore, by 
which he is perhaps best known. In the last year he 
had exerted himself, as George Moore’s oldest living 
friend, to help his biographer in every possible way ; that 
strange man’s character he understood and relished as 
keenly as we should expect from the enchanting series of 
* Lovers of Orelay”’ drawings and the brilliant water- 
colour, ** The Conversation then turned on Tonks.” He 
was pleased, simply and undemonstratively as ever, at 
the success of his Tate exhibition, a little puzzled and 
amused at the professional jargon of some of the critics 
who most admired him, touched most of all by the presence 
at the private view of a restaurant-car attendant who 
had recognised him a few months before on the Irish Mail 
as “the great Henry Tonks,” and had offered him a 
homage enthusiastic and sincere. There will never, alas, 
be another “Saturday Evening at the Vale,” but the 
Tate possesses, in the picture of that name, the charming 
record of a social and artistic talent delicate, witty, and 
in its way unique. 

* * * * 

America Today 

The programme announced by President Roosevelt 
as the Seventy-tifth Congress in the United States opens, 
lends peculiar importance to the internal and external 
policies of that country at the present moment. 
Economically America’s prosperity intimately affects 
that of this and other countries; on the political side 
her foreign policy affects no less closely the outlook for 
peace in the Eastern as well as the Western hemisphere. 
In next week’s Spectator will appear the first of three 
articles on America today by Professor Moritz Bonn, 
the well-known German economist. Professor Bonn, 
whose book, The American Experiment, is one of the 
most discerning discussions of the American social 
structure published in recent years, has just returned 
from the United States and will write on the existing 
situation in that country under the headings * Peaceful 
Change,” ‘The Making of a State” and “* Isolation 
and Responsibility.” 
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BUTTER OR GUNS ? 


HE Foreign Secretary on Tuesday delivered 
before the Foreign Press Association in London 
—most appropriate of audiences—a speech charged 
with an admirable clarity of purpose which, neces- 
sary as it is, has by no means always marked 
expositions of British foreign policy in the recent 
past. As in the House of Commons carly in 
November, as at Leamington a fortnight later, as 
at Bradford in the middle of December, Mr. Eden 
proclaimed unequivocally the faith of himself and 
his country in Parliamentary democracy, not as a 
compromise creed forming a half-way house of refuge 
between Fascism and Communism, but as a way 
of life abundantly tested by this country through 
the centuries, and approved by nine-tenths of its 
people as against any other to which the world 
gives allegiance. We are not given to acclaiming 
our own Wirtues—and indeed the maintenanee of 
a democratic régime is less a virtue than a proof 
of sanity—but the last thing we are called to do 
is to stand on the defensive in regard to democracy, 
and it is very much to the good that the Foreign 
Secretary should make it clear that we hold to 
democracy, less defiantly but not less tenaciously 
than any Communist holds to Communism or any 
Fascist to Fascism. 

Where democracy differs from the creeds of left 
and right is that it is wedded to tolerance and they 
are not. The rule of the people means ipso facto 
that the people—any people—must decide how it 
shall be ruled. Mr. Eden very rightly applied that 
doctrine to the situation in Spain. It is for the 
Spanish people to decide for themselves how they 
will be governed, and if they decided voluntarily, 
and by a genuinely free vote, for a Fascist régime, 
that would be and not ours. Un- 
fortunately, of course, no such simple situation 
presents itself. The Spanish people are not being 
left to work out their own salvation, or even their 
own perdition. The British Government has assum- 
ed, and imposed on its own subjects, a genuine 
neutrality. Other Great Powers, France not excepted, 
—though France’s responsibility is far other than 
that of the totalitarian States, no one of whose 
citizens is a free agent—have followed a very different 
course, With the result that Spain has been for weeks 
the scene of a war of ideologies carried on not as a 
clash of ideas but as a clash of aeroplanes and artillery 
and machine-guns. The demand of Great Britain 
for a fair field for the opposing Spanish armies has 
been rejected, and the conflict between French and 
Russians on one side and Germans and Italians on 
the other has almost overshadowed the struggle be- 
tween the followers of Caballero and Franco. 

Has the time come then to admit that the fight 
for non-intervention has been Jost and to open the 
gates to an influx of support. official or non-official 
for one or other of the two sides in Spain from every 
country in the world 


their business 


A week ago it almost seemed 
so. Britain and France have rigidly abjured all 
thought of fastening democracy on Spain by external 
intervention; but it is a very different matter to 


stand by and see the defenders of demcecracy in 


Spain ruthlessly crushed by external interventioy, 
If the landing of German and Italian fighting-men— 
call them troops or volunteers or what you will, 
were to continue, and the military penetration ¢ 
Moroeco by either country were to be establishej 
on reliable evidence, then Britain and France, anj 
it may be hoped other democracies, could not hesitate 
to issue serious warnings, and if need be to act, 
It is worth remembering that between them they 
hold command of the sea. 
tension has pereeptibly relaxed. 
in Spanish Morocco are shown to have been exagger 
ated by rumour—though by no means non-existent 
and the mutual assurances given by Germany and 
France to each other that neither country has 
designs on Spanish Moroeco have cleared the air in 
both Paris and Berlin. The question of volunteer 
remains. To the British proposal that rigorous 
measures shall be adopted by all countries to prevent 
the entry of any further foreign volunteers into 
Spain qualified acceptances have been reeeived from 
the countries primarily concerned, Germany. Italy 
and Russia. If the British scheme is in fact put into 
operation, we shall be entitled to believe that the 
international situation has passed its crisis. 


But we have not achieved that vet. With every 
disposition to put the best construction on the 
pacifie words addressed by Herr Hitler to the dip- 
lomatie corps in Berlin on Monday, we have no 
means of determining which school in Germany 
will finally decide policy. The General Staff is known 
to be opposed to further implication in the Spanish 
imbroglio; so, of course, is Baron von Neurath 
and the sober elements in the Foreign Office : 50, 
unquestionably, is that influential realist Dr. Schacht, 
But the party hot-heads appear to be getting hotter- 
headed daily, and it must never be forgotten 
that the German people are fed on selected facts. 
They know that French and Russians are fighting 
on the side of the Spanish Government ;_ they have 
no idea—except the relatives of men “ accidentally 
killed abroad ’’—that thousands of Germans are 
fighting with Franco. Germany's hostile gestures, 
moreover, are not directed towards the Spanish 
Government alone. Her fevered rearmament pro- 
gramme, which has long passed the level necessary 
for equality, her insistence on “ 
the chauvinistic character of the teaching in her 
schools and universities, the deliberately belligerent 
attitude adopted and fostered towards Czecho- 
slovakia, all provide a sinister comment on Her 
Hitler's aspiration for “‘a real understanding and 
reconciliation among the nations, which will make 
possible for all a continuance of their economic 
existence, guaranteeing the prosperity and_ progress 
of humanity as a whole.” 


But Herr Hitler has a right to complain that his 
overtures have been turned down in the past when 
they ought to have been taken up. That mistake 
must not be made again, and Mr. Edens has not 
made it. He has specifically welcomed the Fiihrer’s 
words, and repeated, what is the obvious ‘essence 
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of the whole matter, that political amelioration, ably even. More than that may be said. If Herr 


which means disarmament, must go hand in hand 
with economic amelioration. Great Britain is ready 
for both. Is Germany ? Spain need be no obstacle. 
T) repatriate the foreign troops fighting on both 
sides would be impracticable —certainly no powers 
exist here to recall British subjects—but though 
estimates are vague it is probable that the foreigners 
on either side are roughly of equal strength and if 
the inflow is stopped the balance will be kept reason- 


THE 


N December of last year the Milk Reorganisation 
I Commission, appointed to enquire into the 
working of the Milk Marketing schemes, published 
its report, and its recommendations were immediately 
attacked, with some violence, by the National 
Farmers Union. Apart from the N.F.U., however, 
the recommendations were very favourably received ; 
and in a letter to The Times last week members of 
“The Next Five Years” group pointed out that 
the very vocal opposition of the N.F.U. should 
not be allowed to obscure, in the eyes of the Govern- 
ment and others, the wide support which these 
proposals command, It is essential indeed that the 
case put forward by the N.F.U. should not go un- 
challenged, as it concerns a commodity, milk, which 
by now is recognised to be the most valuable and 
nutritious of all foods. There is a danger that, 
faced with the determined and organised opposition 
of the milk-producers, the Government, unless it is 
assured of public support, may allow the Commission’s 
proposals to waste in the limbo of so many forgotten 
Reports. 

To recall briefly the chief features of the Milk 
Marketing schemes may illuminate the essential 
points of the controversy. Milk which is sold for 
liquid consumption is sharply distinguished from 
milk sold for manufacture into butter, cheese, con- 
densed milk and other products, and is disposed of at 
a price over three times as high. The receipts from 
both markets are pooled and each producer receives 
a share of the pool at a price fixed by the Marketing 
Boards. The Boards themselves, with their powers 
of fixing prices both for ‘the producers and for dis- 
tributors, are representative bodies elected by the 
milk-producers. One effect of the schemes has been 
to inerease enormously the amount of milk which 
has come en to the market; there has, however, 
been only a slight increase in the consumption of 
liquid milk. The result has been, therefore, an 
increase in the surplus intended for manufacture, 
and a fall in its price. The ‘ pool price” is an 
average of the prices obtaining in the two separate 
milk markets. To prevent a fall in this, the policy 
of the Roards has been to raise the price of liquid 
milk to a point which will compensate for the fall 


In the price of milk for manufacture; with the 
result that liquid milk for consumption costs more 
than at any time since 1914. 

Milk-producers, who before 1931 had ruined 


competition, have obtained 


} ’ 

femsclyes by ruthless 
a steady market and considerably higher prices. 
Distributors have obtained a steady supply, and 


CASE FOR CHEAP 


Hitler means peace coupled with that economie 
amelioration which Germany so urgently needs, 
this country should and would go to great lengths 
to meet him. To quote Mr. Eden again: “ we 
definitely prefer butter to guns,” for ourselves and 
for all nations. We will co-operate to our utmost 
with Germany in securing more butter for her—if she 
will join us in a policy of fewer guns for everyone. If 
her choice is for more guns she will not have the most. 


MILK 


legally enforceable and considerably increased 
margins of profit. Manufacturers have immensely 
enlarged their turnover and are assured of a plentiful 
supply of milk at cheap prices. If we ask who has 
paid for these increased returns to producer, dis- 
tributor and manufacturer, there is only one answer : 
the consumer. Even the National Farmers’ Union 
will not deny this, though it may point out that some 
individual producers have lost and not gained by 
the scheme. 

Increased profits at the expense of the consumer 
have only been secured on one condition: a rise in 
prices which has prevented any but a slight increase 
The Milk Reorganisation 
Commission’s report says: ‘* The probability seems 
to be that, had the prices not risen, there would 
have been a more marked increase of consumption 
in consequence of the improvement in the purchasing 
power of the public.” It is well known that, on 
grounds of health and nutrition, such an increase 
is urgently to be desired; indeed, if everyone in the 
country is to achieve the standard of consumption 
advocated by Sir John Orr an immense increase 
in the supply of milk is necessary. Even on a 
lower standard—a weekly consumption of four 
pints per person—the demand would be such that 
the entire present “ surplus ” for manufacture would 
disappear and there would be a shortage of 100,000,000 
gallons in the supply. It is certain, however, that 
this increase in consumption is impossible without a 
lowering of prices: it is equally certain that this 
reduction in price is not likely to come from repre- 
sentatives of producers, one of whose chief interests 
is to maintain the price of liquid milk at a height 
sufficient to subsidise the sale of cheap milk for 
manufacture. 


in the consumption of milk. 


Thus there are three good grounds for advocating 
that the price-fixing functions of the Boards should 
be transferred to some more independent body. 
Firstly, there is the general principle that the power 
to fix prices in an industry so vital to the nation 
‘annot be left merely to representatives of producers. 
Secondly, representatives of producers are not inclined 
to favour that reduction in milk prices which is 
necessary in the national interest. Thirdly, since 
the increased returns and the stable market of the 
milk industry have been obtained at the cost of the 
consumer, producers have no claim to an exclusive 
control of milk prices. These arguments indeed 
determined the Reorganisation Commission to make 
its most important recommendations; and they 
have been urged with great force lately by repre- 
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sentatives of “‘ The Next Five Years” group. They 
have, however, aroused the National Farmers’ Union 
to fierce opposition. Yet, except in technical points 
of detail which can be a matter for reasonable accom- 
modation, the Union’s outcry, though violent, appears 
to rest on one insufficient reply; that the milk 
producers accepted the marketing schemes only on 
condition that they should fix prices, and that 
the condition is sacrosanct. The reply is insufficient 


——_ 


because no condition can be observed or insist 
on if it is contrary to the national interest. ‘J, 
Government’ now includes a_ lately appointy 


Minister of Agriculture, of whom the best will , 
believed till he shows reason why it should not fe. 
he could give no greater proof of his worth to th| 
nation than by giving to milk consumers. the 
proper place in the control of the industry whic, 
they have paid so heavily to restore to prospcrity, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OME surprise may have been caused to readers of 
The Times by a message from Prague in that paper 
on Tuesday stating that a deep impression had been 
created in Czechoslovakia by the disapproval of German 
anti-Czech propaganda “ expressed in the official British 
wireless service on Friday night,” for the existence of a 
British official wireless service is very little known. But 
it does exist. There is no mystery about it, and certainly 
no discredit. Some eight hundred words a night on an 
average is radiated—not, I believe, through the B.B.C., 
but through Post Office transmitters,—in English for 
anyone who will in Europe and outside it to pick up. 
It consists mainly of a presentation of British opinion 
as expressed in leading articles in the principal news- 
papers, but sometimes, as in this case, the wireless con- 
veys “views held in authoritative British quarters.” 
Most of us have, for good reason, a very healthy sus- 
picion of anything like official propaganda, but it is not 
a good thing that advantage should be taken of the free- 
dom of the air by totalitarian States alone; we have 
an end to keep up too. The British wireless is controlled 
by the News Department of the Foreign Office. and while 
that Department is staffed by its present officials no one 
need have misgivings about the wireless service. 
* * 2k * 

A private letter, which I should have liked to be able 
to quote over the writer’s name, strongly reinforces the 
protest made in this column last week against the closing 
of Westminster Abbey for over half a year in connexion 
with the Coronation. The writer draws attention to 
pictures in the illustrated papers of the tiers of timber 
staging, like race-meeting grand-stands, in process of 
erection inside the Abbey and outside, and observes that 
some damage to the structure must result and that 
meanwhile there must be serious danger from fire. I 
should imagine adequate precautions have been taken 
against that, but the objection to over-elaboration of the 
preparations remains. I.am democrat enough to think 
that it is much more important to deprive the King’s 
subjects generally of access to the Abbey for as brief a 
time as possible than to keep it closed unnecessarily long 
in order to make room for a few hundreds extra of the 
privileged few. 

* * * * 

Walking down Ebury Street the other day, I was 
glad to observe that the L.C.C. had recognised the 
connexion with literature of that ‘long, lack-lustre 
street” by affixing to No. 121 one of their familiar 
blue-and-white plaques recording the fact that ** George 
Moore, Novelist, lived and died in this house.” Closer 
inspection, however, showed that they had got the 
date of his birth wrong: 1851 instead of 1852. How 
do these things happen? The date is correctly given 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. It is true that he 
and Gosse were inclined to be coy about their ages 
(1 notice that the fifth edition of Who's Who in the 
Theatre gives 1857 for Moore), but that does not explain 
the error in the wrong direction, so to speak. If and 


when the plaque is corrected, the L.C.C. might perhaps 
consider whether ‘ Novelist” is the most suitabk 
description. Of the twenty volumes in the unifom 
edition of his works only seven are full-length novek 
and I would suggest “‘ Man of Letters ” as more app. 
priate to the genius which found its fullest expression 
in autobiography and discursive criticism, 
* * * * 

I suppose the Anglo-Saxon race (if there is such 4 
thing) produces more active nonagenarians than any 
other civilised people. Prebendary Carlile, of the Church 
Army, is the prime cause of that refiection, for he cele. 
brated his ninetieth birthday this week, and the thought 
of abandoning active work has never crossed his mind, 
The same might be said of Sir George Hunter, the New. 
castle shipbuilder, who at 91 is as concerned about 
spelling reform and other innovations as a young en 
thusiast of nineteen. Across the Atlantic, Mr. Elihu 
Root, 92 next month, and Mr. Rockefeller at 97 ar 
beginning to slacken off a little. Probably they ar 
wise. 

* * * * 

No competitions are set in this column, nor prize 
offered. All the same I cannot refrain from inviting 
answers to a question which has suggested itself in the 
course of my casual reading. Here is part of a sentence 
by a well-known writer of the last century: “ The half 
minute during which . is the most important half 
minute in history.” What event best fits that lacuna?! 
No matter what the actual quotation is; I think the 
writer exaggerated the significance of the historica 
event he was describing. But what was the mos 
important half-minute in history? To simplify the 
problem I will double the time-limit and say “the 
most important minute.” 

x * * * 


I had occasion to comment not long ago—by 1 
means unappreciatively—on the skittish note increasingly 
observable in the columns of The Times. Two recent 
examples. On January 7th: 

SHAVING ACRES OF FACE 

BRITAIN’S WHISKER CROP 

50,000 MILES OF HAIR 
And on 
at that: 
suicidal 
moving 


January 13th, in a leader—and the first leade 

“motoring morons, palsied pedestrians and 

cyclists.” How reassuring to know that 

with the times we are moving with The Times, 
* * * * 

IT am very glad to know that the Cambridge University 
Press is to publish a small book in memory of Mr. Gustave 
David, whose bookstall on Market Hill was a landmark 
to Cambridge men for forty years. Striking tributes to 
him appeared at the time of his death last November, 
notably by the Public Orator, Dr. T. R. Glover in Th 
Times and Dr. H. F. Stewart, the Dean of Trinity, in Th 
Spectator. The appearance of a memorial volume in such 
a case must be a unique honour, JANUS. 
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ARE WE PAYING OUR WAY? 


By GEOFFREY CROWTHER 


all the terminological impedimenta which the 


" 
0 professional economist has acquired since the 
is more awe-inspiring than the Balance of 


War, none 
Payments. The discovery is quite a new one; it dates 
back only to about 1912. But 
Payments was less than twenty years old it had over- 
thrown a British Government and raised the income-tax 
to 5s. in the £ Today in Germany currency-smugglers 
are sentenced to penal servitude for attempting to defy 
the Balance of Payments. In Great Britain there is 
a school of votaries of the same deity who would 
condemn all forms of foreign trade to preserve the 
sacred Balance. 

The Balance of Payments is still a stranger to the lay- 
man. With the Balance of Trade, on the other hand, 
we are all perfectly familiar. It consists of the imports 
of goods on one side and the exports of goods on the other 

wool and wheat and wine against cars and cotton and 
castings. If the exports are more than the imports, 
there is said to be a favourable balance and all is well. 
If the imports are larger than the exports, the balance is 
unfavourable and the country is going to the dogs. 
Great Britain, it should be noticed, has been going to the 
dogs for nearly a century and, by and large, doing 
extremely well out of it. The popularity of the Balance 
of Trade is due to the circumstance that it is compounded 
of hard facts, compiled and published month by month 
by the Board of Trade. Anybody who has doubts about 
the Balance of Trade can buy a copy of the Trade Returns 
and can see it all down in cold print. 

This very tangibility of the Balance of ‘Trade is its 
chief drawback. If a British film company makes a 
film as successful as The Private Life of HWenry VII 
and shows it im almost every country of the world, the 


-earnings of the film come into the British international 


accounts in just the same way as the value of exported 
cotton piece-goods or corrugated iron sheeting. But 
all that the Trade Returns will show is the value of a 
few thousand yards of celluloid. The exported film, 
from the financial point of view, is nine-tenths invisible. 
Other British exports —the services of the Corporation 
of Llovd’s or of the Cunard White Star Line—are wholly 
invisible, A’ Balanee of Payments is nothing more 
nor less than an attempt to supplement the Balance of 
Trade by adding to the tangible items all their ghostly 


counterparts. Great Britain can afford to have an 
unfavourable visible Balance of Trade because the 
invisible items are strongly in her favour. In normal 


times —that is. 
General Strike 


CTISIS 


in every year save the War years, the 
year 1926 and the last few 
the invisible items not only fill the gap in the 
Balance of Trade but leave a margin over. 
then attain that ultimate Elysium, a favour- 
Balance of Payments—-which means, of course, 
ho more than that our 
monetary claims on the 
making specifie Oversea investments or 


years of 


visible 
We 
able 
we 
world, 


increase 
whether by 
by accumu- 


every year 


outside 


lating trade credits. 

In recent vears. however. we have fallen from. this 
State of grace. There have been years in which 
Balance of Payments has been adverse. And_ it 
as if 1936 will prove. when the figures are complete. 
to have been among the most adverse of the lot. In 


our 
looks 


1935 the invisible items (shipping earnings, income 
from foreign investments. insurance premiums, com- 


missions, &e.) covered the net exeess of visible imports 


when the Balance of 


and left £37.000,000 to spare. But 1936 has been a 
boom vear for imports and rather disappointing for 
exports, and as a result the adverse Balance of Trade 
in the first eleven months was over £68,000,000 more 
than in the same period of 1935. When the December 
returns come out in a day or two this figure may well 
be increased to £75,000.000. The £387,000,009 margin 
of 1935 has thus been swallowed up, and there is a 
further £38.000,000 to be found in increased invisible 
exports if an adverse balance is to be avoided. The 


invisible credit items have undoubtedly shown some 
expansion. The earnings of British shipping, for 


example, have increased, both because of the increased 
volume of traffic and also because freights have been 
higher. Income from foreign investments has also been 
higher, especially from the United States. But in spite 
of all these favourable factors it would need a great 
deal of optimistic hardihood to prophesy an increase of 
as much as £38,000,000. The probability is that we 
shall prove to have had an adverse Balance of Payments 
in 1936 of at least £10,000,000. 

The awful fact will have to be faced sooner or later. 
But before the howl of calamity arises, it is as well to 
pause for a moment and ask ourselves whether it really 
matters. We should not be unduly swayed by recollec- 
tions of 1931. We had, it is true. an adverse balance in 
that year. But the real trouble arose because of a sudden 
flight of capital. The world’s banker got into diffi- 
culties not because he living slightly beyond 
his income (after all, he was a very rich banker) but 
because all his depositors were demanding to have their 
There is no suggestion of that at 


was 


money out at once. 
present. 

The possession of an adverse Balance of Payments 
merely means that, for the year in question, the country 
lives on its capital to the extent of the adverse balance 
or, if it is a young country without any oversea invest- 
ments, it has te borrow. Great Britain’s total oversea 
investments amount to something of the order of 
£4,000,000,000. Is it so dreadful to draw on _ this 
immense capital, once in a way, to the tune of £10,000,000 
or so? Moreover, it is impossible for every country in 
the world to have a favourabie Balance of Payments. 
One country’s favourable balance implies the existence, 
somewhere in the world, of an equal adverse balance. 
If other countries can do it, why not we? 

The answer lies, of course, in the different cireumstances 
of different countries. When a country is young and un- 
developed and has no spare savings of its own, it is natural 
and proper that it should borrow. But when a country is 
old and highly industrialised, it is equally natural for it 
to lend. In the particular case of Great Britain there is 
the additional circumstance that a banker cannot con- 
tinuously live beyond his income without forfeiting the 
confidence of his clients. As with an unbalanced 
Budect, the disadvantage of an adverse Balance of Pay- 
ments does not lie in the small amount withdrawn from 
savings in that particular year, but in the danger that it 
may be repeated vear after year. 

For the present, then, there is no cause for alarm in the 
prospect of an adverse Balance of Payments. We shall 
not even have to draw upon our existing investments 
for the £10,000,000 or £15,000,000 needed to balance the 
accounts, since foreign money poured into London during 
most of 1936. These borrowings (for such they are in 
reality, although the initiative was the foreigners’) have 
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enabled us not merely to meet our adverse Balance of 
Payments but greatly to increase our purchases of securi- 
ties in Wall Street. 

The publication of the official estimates next month will 
probably be grected with an outburst of protectionist 
anxiety to redress the balance by cutting down imports. 


— —== 


But there will be no real justification for any such moye. 
ment. Alarm would be justified only if the adverse 
balance were repeated and inereased in 1987. And there 
is every chance this vear for exports, both visible and 
invisible, to increase at least as fast as imports of food 
and raw materials. 


THE POPULATION PROBLEM: V. WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


By R. F. HARROD 


N my judgement the time for action has already come. 
Or rather, since there is no magic formula which will 
call into the world a new stream of babies, I should say 
that the time has arrived for concerting propaganda and 
measures calculated to produce that result in the long run. 
This is not a matter in which we can expect quick returns. 
This proposal will certainly elicit a protest from those 
who feel strongly that England is at present over-popu- 
lated. Dr. Blacker has already given an excellent descrip- 
tion of their point of view. It is quite possible to agree 
with that view. and vet to hold that it is high time that 
something be done about the declining birth-rate. 

For this there are two reasons. In the first place 
ihere is likely to be a long time-lag amounting to many 
decades between the conversion of experts and men of 
goodwill to the view that a higher birth-rate is desirable 
and a suflicient diffusion of that view and willingness to 
act accordingly to have an appreciable effect on the 
average size of the family. And secondly there is likely 
to be another long time-lag between the first appreciable 
increase in that size and the end of the period of declining 
population. Both these points require explanation. 

But, first, it is necessary to observe that within the 
span of that double time-lag, even if all men of foresight 
begin their propaganda here and now, it is almost certain 
that three things will happen. The number of people 
in England will shrink so much as amply to satisfy those 
who hold that she is at present over-populated, the 
proportion of white people in the world consisting of 
English-speaking people will greatly diminish and_ the 
proportion of human beings consisting of whites will 
greatly diminish, 

Consider the first of the two time-lags mentioned 
above. For the view that this is likely to be large we 
may derive evidence from the reverse process. It was 
at the end of the cighteenth century already in England 
that improvements in medicine and hygiene, together 
with an increased supply of food-stuffs containing the 
necessary vitamins, reduced the death-rate to a_ level 
which made some downward adjustment of the birth-rate 
desirable. The problem was perceived by far-sighted 
men. Malthus. although some of his propositions 
are open to dispute, had the root of the matter in him. 
But Malthus died more than a hundred years ago. 
The seeds of his doctrine only began to take root in 
the late Victorian period. The necessary adjustment 
of the birth-rate to the death-rate only took place in the 
present century. 

Now the adjustment has gone much too far, and we are 
confronted with the problem of working back to the 
larger family. Meanwhile the Malthusian point of 
view has become deeply embedded in the popular con- 
What a far cry it is to the mid-Victorian 
view, whereby a family of a dozen or twenty children 


sclouSneSsS, 


was considered the greatest pride and glory of man. 
Not that it would be desirable to revert to the average 
family of the mid-Victorian period. But, to prevent 
race extinction, the average family must be considerably 
raised, and in order to get that rise, tm view of the far 
greater case of birth prevention, it is possible that a sentiment 


as la ourable 


to the Jaree family as that of the mid- 


Victorian period will be necessary. Such a change of 
sentiment is not likely to come quickly. 

With regard to the second kind of lag, it is to be observed 
that the actual average size of family which people are 
choosing to have at a given time may only influence the 
trend of population after a number of decades. — This js 
owing to the age composition of the people. For instance, 
the birth-rate fell below that required to maintain. the 
English population soon after the War; yet the actual 
population will probably not begin to fall until the ‘forties, 
I give a still more striking example. Dr. Charles has 
computed what the population of this country will be 
in sixty years’ time on a sect of assumptions not unreason- 
able. By this computation the population will only 
have fallen to about a half of its present number. But 
64 per cent. of the women will be over fifty vears of age! 
The minority of child-bearing age will truly have to work 
like Trojans if they are to prevent a further drastic 
decline thereafter. We must act quickly if the situation 
is not to get beyond repair. 

What is to be done? It has been reasonably argued 
that people are not likely to change their conduct in 
a matter which so intimately affeets their private lives 
on account ofa long-run view about the future of humanity 
or even of their own country. It is probable that some 
more direct economic readjustment is necessary whereby 
children cease to be such a severe drag upon their 
parents’ finances, But that adjustment can hardly be 
brought about execpt by legislation or industrial action 
over a very wide field; and that in turn eannot be 
brought about except by a preliminary change of senti- 
ment. Thus a change of sentiment must be sought 
not with the hope that it will have any great direct 
effect on conduct but as the indispensable preliminary 
to those wide legislative and social changes that are 
required to make the larger family onee more attractive 
to the individual. 

First, education is necessary. Mr. Henderson has 
observed that ‘almost every well-informed person is 
now aware that the population of Great Britain ... 
will begin to fall in the near future, and that in another 
decade or two it will be falling rapidly. ...” But 
I doubt if it is at all widely realised that the present 
English birth-rate is such as to lose us a quarter of the 
population per generation. Professor Carr-Saunders has 
suggested that when present tendencies have fully 
worked themselves out, in the sense that all unwanted 
children are prevented from coming into existence— 
even without allowing for any further reduction in the 
we shall probably be losing 
half the population per generation, At this rate the 
race would be reduced almost to the point of extinction 
within a number of generations that can be counted 
on the fingers. I have not found many even among 
the best educated who are aware of this state of affairs. 
And when they begin to argue that the situation will 
automatically right itself, they are apt to assign causes 
for the present low rate of reproduction which can easily 
In fact they usually seem to 
be living in a dense fog of ignorance, 

Dr. Kuezynski has devised an admirable measure for 


number of wanted children 
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determining how far the existing average size of families 
exceeds or falls short of that required to keep the existing 
population in existence, which he calls the net reproduc- 
tion rate. This should be regularly and officially pub- 
lished. It cannot at present be computed accurately 
year by year in England for lack of relevant statistical 
information. This could easily be obtained by making 
registration by the mother of her age at the birth of her 
child compulsory. This should be done without delay. 
Such a publication should be supplemented by an official 
computation of the consequences of the existing repro- 
duction rate on the size of the future population and its 
age composition. A wide diffusion of knowledge about 
the facts is the best kind of propaganda. It is most 
important that we should be expeditious. The situation 
js not vet so bad but that we can view it calmly and take 
reasonable and civilised methods to meet it. But if we 
wait until it is much worse, panic may set in, primitive 
instincts of self-preservation will surge up, and then we 
may expect a reign of intolerance and persecution beside 
which the present Nazi treatment of Jews will seem polite 
and gentle. 

And what would be a civilised method of meeting the 
situation ? I suggest that parents should be put in such 
a position that they are no worse off financially if they 
have children than if they do not. This requires an 
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equalisation fund. If £300 a year were taken from every 
inale earner above a certain income, with no dependent 
children, a like amount approximately could be paid in 
respect of each dependent child in excess of one. Smaller 
sums would be appropriate for those with smaller incomes. 
Graduation is necessary. In this matter it is no use being 
too democratic. Inequality of income must be recognised 
as a fact so long as it is a fact. <A flat rate of allowances 
which might be suitable for manual workers would be quite 
inadequate for upper income levels. For lower levels, 
where the period of dependence is shorter and the period 
of earning longer, the bonus per child in excess of one 
could probably be between 30 per cent. and 50 per cent. 
more than the deduction from those with no dependent 
children. For unskilled labourers the appropriate deduc- 
tion might be 8s. a week and the bonus 12s. 

These figures may seem high. Continental experience 
appears to indicate that more niggardly expedients will 
not have an appreciable effect. I suggest that for the 
type, of father who thinks it proper to send his son to a 
Public School, the prospect of receiving £300 a year until 
the boy (or girl) was 21 might just turn the scale in favour 
of an extra child. It is when we think how far public 
opinion must travel before expedients of this kind will 
actually be adopted, that it appears not premature to 
begin campaigning now. 


AND REASON 


By THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S 


HE Rationalist Press Association “ aims at estab- 

lishing a system of philosophy and ethics verifiable 
by experience and independent of all arbitrary assump- 
tions and authority.” These are great words, and would 
have been accepted as a statement of their ideal by 
most of the philosophers and theologians of the past. 
Unfortunately, like so many other impressive phrases, 
they are not free from ambiguity, and endless discussion 
might be required before we were quite clear about the 
meaning of “arbitrary” and “ verifiable” in _ this 
context. In a presidential address to the Modern 
Churchmen’s Conference last August I ventured to ask 
how far the Association supposed that it had got in 
this enterprise, and whether there were any propositions 
in philosophy or ethics on which all the distinguished 
thinkers who are Honorary Associates of the Association 
For my part. after some study of their 
works, I could think of none. The answers which have 
been attempted to my questions have conveyed no 


would avree. 


illumination to my mind, perhaps because they proceeded 
on the assumption that I was trying to make a debating 
score. 

But the question at issue is too serious for dialectical 
finesse. It is assiduously suggested that “ Rationalism ” 
is not a merely negative creed but offers a positive alter- 
native to Christianity. If the Rationalists mean no 
more than that we should all try to be as rational as 
possible. IT have no quarrel with this platitude, but 
if they claim to have some system of coherent truth to 
offer, T must modestly but firmly repeat my request 
to be told what it is. 
to eet the 


Let us make some serious effort 
issue defined. 

As a first step towards this end, it seems obvious that 
there are one or two fundamental questions which must 
be answered. The Rationalist Press Association “ unre- 
servedly accepts the supremacy of reason.” 
but what is meant by * reason ” in this pronouncement ? 
Rouglily speaking, there are two possible answers to this. 
On tl 


Good : 


one side, are those who adhere in the main to the 
as Aristotle 
which he is 


classical tradition and conceive reason to be, 


thought, that “ divine ” faculty in man by 


able to attain to truth, transcending through its exercise 
the needs and impulses of the biological individual. 
There is such a thing as absolute truth, and by reason 
man is able. in some measure, to apprehend it. 

But on the other side are those, well represented in 
the Rationalist ranks, who hold a diametrically opposite 
view. This is the “ instrumentalist ” theory, according 
to which reason, evolved in the struggle for existence. 
serves practical ends, and “ truth ~ means nothing more 
than * that which works.” that opinion which in a given 
situation conduces to survival. We have now, it seems, 
to reckon with a third type of theory, that of * logical 
positivism,” which maintains that all metaphysical and 
ethical statements are meaningless, so that. for example, 
the propositions ** God exists * and ** God does not exist ” 
are both alike devoid One 
would imagine that this last position was so patently 
the negation of the whole Rationalist programme that 
all Rationalists would rise up to refute it: but so great 
is the confusion of thought that no one would be surprised 
to find a logical positivist in the Rationalist ranks. He 
would be forgiven perhaps for deriding the purpose of 
the movement, on the ground that he does not at least 
A questionnaire addressed 


assertions of significance. 


affirm the existence of God. 

to Rationalists on * What do vou mean by * reason*? ” 
would produce some amusing mixed reading: but. of 
course. it will never be sent out. 

There is another question of scarcely less far-reaching 
import which deserves some attention because it lies 
at the root of the second part of the statement of aims, 
the building up of a system of rational ethics. Here 
again one is at a loss to know what exactly the Rational- 
ists have in mind and driven to suspect that different 
persons have quite different things in mind, There 
are those who, in harmony with the great tradition of 
Plato, Spinoza and Kant, base their cthical thought 
on the idea of an absolute good or of absolute obligation, 


while there are others, probably a majority, whe 
repudiate all absolutes in the sphere of value and equate 
raoral goodness with socially convenient conduct. The 


situation is almost ludicrous, for what the first kind of 
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Rationalist is looking for is denounced by the second kind 
of Rationalist as a delusion, and what the second kind 
thinks he has found is not regarded by the first kind as 
cthics in the true sense at all. There ought to be a 
second questionnaire on ‘‘ What do you mean by a system 
of ethics ?” 

Christianity is often reproached with the fact that 
it speaks with many voices, but it may at least be said 
that intelligent Christians are troubled by this incoherence 
and are constantly endeavouring to overcome it. No 
such searching of heart seems to disturb the complacence 


a 


of the Rationalists, but it may be suggested that the, 
would make more progress if they were more self-criticg) 
There is too much ground for thinking that, as it is, the, 
are “ swift to destroy but impotent to build,” and thg 
they can only shout together when they are Shouting 
“No.” If a New Year’s wish may be allowed from, 
candid friend it would be that they should concentrat, 
upon these fundamental problems, taking them in som 
kind of logical order—in short, that they shoul 
aceept a little more unreservedly the supremacy 9 
reason. 


CRIME AND CLASSIFICATION 


By JAMES CURTIS 


peprte wien: so the experts tell us, will solve 
the intricate problem of how to reform our priscns 
and, incidentally, our prisoners. Sex, naturally, must 
he separated from sex, and hardencd sinner from youthful 
first offender. And so, different types of imprisonment 
are arranged all over the country. At Wormwcod 
Scrubs the criminal whose sins have been found out 
cnly once, is given a chance of expiation under conditions 
far less rigorous than those which are in vogue at 
Pentonville. Penal stations at Maidstone, Chelmsford, 
Parkhurst and Dartmoor have, cach of them, differing 
regulations for treating long-term convicts with varying 
degrees of severity and of experiment. ‘ Stars,” “‘ Spots,” 
“Stripes,” first offenders, special class, intermediate 
class, recidivist, juvenile adult, young prisoner, lodger— 
the terms multiply until Bill Sikes himself begins to 
wonder what he is and how the authorities will decorate 
his arm. Borstal Institutes rightly exist in such numbers 
that the young criminal can be dealt with in the way 
most suitable to his upbringing, environment, and 
acquired characteristics. Yet an impartial observer is 
forced to ask himself whether in spite of it all the 
problem is tackled at the right end. 

In the last century it was left to the Courts to say 
roughly to what sort of prison a convicted man should 
be sent. In modern times it has been found very much 
better to reserve the task of classification and allocation 
to the prison authorities, who have far more knowledge 
of each individual and of the opportunities of each 
establishment than can be expected from the Court, 
which only sees the offender in the dock and never 
sees the establishment. It might be expected, therefore, 
that the Prison Commissioners would lavish a_ little 
more care and devote a little more of their classifying 
energy than they do to the unconvicted prisoner. Their 
reports contain, it is true, interesting tables of figures 
giving the total number of men—presumed by the 
theory of English Law to be innocent—who waited 
trial in the many local prisons up and down the country 
and were subsequently found to be guiltless of any crime. 
But no figures can tell us the total number ef innocent 
men who, remanded in custody and subsequently 
acquitted, have had their mentality and outlook on life 
warped by contact with ruffians and scoundrels of all 
types. Yet a little more of that panacea—Classification— 
might have saved them. 

Brixton Gaol is the only prison in the whole of England 
specially reserved for adults awaiting trial. Even 
there, debtors and a few convicted men, who carry on 
the essential housekeeping tasks of prison life, help to 
complicate matters. Still, an effort is made for the 
establishment to fulfil the purpose for which it is intended. 
Debtors are kept separate from remand prisoners and 
convicted men from both. There is a hall set apart 


for the cells of those men who have never previously 


been in the hands of the police. But that is all. No 
attempt is made by doctor or psychologist to probe 
into the wretched man’s past, unless the Court has called 
for a special medical report. Prisoners may be kept 
there any time up to six wecks or two months, a fact 
which, it might have been supposed. would have provided 
zn excellent opportunity for something of this sort. 4 
confidential report could easily be made on the mentality, 
past life and future prospects of everyone charged with 
indictable crime, and this report should lie on the Judge's 
cr Magistrate’s table at the subsequent trial. After 
conviction efforts are frequently made along these lines, 
so that it would seem sensible to say that the scientist 
should be at the disposal of the Court as much as of the 
prison. 


Still worse is the lot of the man whose alleged crime 
has not been committed in the area served by Brixton. 
A small local prison, such as frowns over many a country 
town, usually has a mixed bag within its walls. Thae 
are convicted men doing short sentences of imprisonment, 
there are convicts sentenced to penal servitude and 
doing their “* separates ” before going away to a “ lagging 
centre’ or convict station, there are debtors, there are 
young prisoners and Borstal boys awaiting removal 
to their appropriate establishments, there are remand 
prisoners, there is frequently even a women’s wing. 
The governor, whose space is limited and whose salary 
as the ruler of such a small, if miscellancous community, 
is proportionately exiguous, cannot be expected to 
devote much time to the study of his unfortunate charges 
warped minds. His chief preoccupations are, naturally, 
the security of his bolts and bars, the proper discipline 
of his staff and the prospects of his promotion to a larger 
prison and increased emoluments. The chaplain and 
the Medical Officer are, as a rule, only in_ part-time 
employment and even within the walls have enough 
to do to heal the spiritual and physical ills of the various 
classes of convicted prisoners. The wretched remand 
man practically never has any attention paid to him. 

If the country were divided into, say, five large areas 
and, in each of these areas, one small prison, already 
existing, were converted into a sort of local Brixton with 
a resident Medical Officer, who was also a trained psycho- 
logist, the state of affairs would be very different. In 
the first place the pressure on the other local gaols would 
be relaxed. The Governor and _ his staff would find 
administration far casier in the absence of unconvicted 
prisoners, all with rights and privileges in excess of his 
other wards. Jealousy, strife and “ traflicking ” would 
without doubt diminish substantially and discipline would 
be much simpler. Then, in the new Remand Prisons, 
the man, innocent or guilty, but awaiting trial, could 
receive far fairer treatment. 

If classification at any cost is such a desirable achieve 
ment, a man could be classified by Hall, by Landing and 
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stumbling steps into a criminal career could be more 
certain that imprisonment was going to be not merely 
Society’s retribution, but possibly a means by which 
he could rehabilitate himself in the eyes of the 
world. 

For, if Classification does not lead to the possible 
reformation of the reclaimable prisoner by means of 
appropriate punishment, treatment and instruction it is 
a valueless piece of extravagance and a waste of time and 
effort. There is no sense in starting to classify when 
once the work of contamination has been done. The 
*‘ slogan,” therefore, of the prison service should be ; 
“ Classify him as soon as caught.” 


THE ECONOMICS OF THE COASTER 


outbreak of war that these ships, when fully loaded, are 
only able to use them on the top of spring tides. No 
business man with a cargo to deliver to a client is 
going to wait until the tides suit the deep-draught 
steamer. 


On the other hand, the modern motor-vessel has a very 
light draught. The Dutch generally get the credit for 
having developed her, but actually it was a Thameside 
barge owner, the late Mr. F. Everard, who built the first 
motor coaster before the War. She was very primitive 
according to modern ideas, but development would have 
been rapid but for the War. Between 1914 and 1919 
the Dutch, as neutrals with an unlimited market, improved 
the type rapidly. With their War-built fleet the Dutch 
Jaid the foundations of their enormous post-War business. 
For some years British owners, on the other hand, with 
one or two conspicuous exceptions, instead of building 
ships which would be better and more eflicient than the 
Dutchmen, were content simply to lie back and bemoan 
their hard fate. Happily that phase is over and the 
modern British vessel of the type can generally compare 
very favourably with her Continental competitors, 

There is a common impression that the Dutch are so 
active that the British ships are laid up for lack of work, 
and their crews unemployed. An examination of the 
official figures gives a very different picture. Every 
half-year the Chamber of Shipping of the United King- 
dom publishes an invaluable table of the ships laid up in 
British waters, where the idle coasters would naturally 
be. Of the powered vessels of between 100 and 500 tons, 
which is the class into which the greater part of the Dutch 
competition falls, there was among the most up-to-date 
vessels of less than five years old one ship idle 
on January Ist, 1936; on July Ist not a single one. Of 
ships between five and ten years old there was not one 
idle on either date; of those between ten and fifteen 
years old one in January and none in July. Altogether, 
taking in the old ships whose design is little wanted now, 
the idle coasters of between 100 and 500 tons totalled only 
0.2 per cent. of the number on the register,—and there are 
many reasons for a ship being laid up beside lack of 
freight. 

It is obvious from these figures that if the Dutch ships 
were suddenly prohibited from trading in British waters 
there would be a disastrous shortage of tonnage and the 
coasting trade would be bound to suffer. But it is very 
necessary that quality should be maintained, and that 
new interests who try to enter the business with 
shoddy material which is bound to give trouble and 
to handicap the owners both with the underwriters and 
their clients, should be discouraged. 
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t they by Cell Block even before he received his sentence. 
ritical Remand prisoners with a long criminal record could be 
, they kept on landings far distant from those experiencing 
1 that their first taste of incarceration. There would be no 
uting need for the old man whose first offence was still sub 
TOM 4 judice to be contaminated by association with the juvenile, 
ntrate but hardened rascal, just because the crime of neither 
Some had been proved to be more than a policeman’s guess. 
shoul, And the psychologist, the psychiatrist, even the anthro- 
cy of pometrist could, if neeessary, ply their trades unin- 
terrupted. Judges and magistrates would find their tasks 
considerably lightened by the advice of helpful reports, 
and the man whose folly or bad luck had led _ his 
Ne 
probe : By FRANK C. BOWEN 
‘alled : : - ; , 
kept T the present time there Is & campaign against the 
. fact Continental coasting vessels, especially the little 
vided motor-driven ships under the Dutch flag, plying in 
Se British waters, where they are undeniably obtaining a 
ality large slice of purely British trade. It is suggested that 
with they should be prohibited from trading between British 
dge’s ports, as they would have been before the Navigation 
After Acts were repealed in the middle of the nineteenth 
lines, century, but shipping is a business with so many con- 
wikia nexions with, and so many responsibilities to, other 
£ the industries, that it would be most dangerous to act without 
very full consideration of the facts, which are, unfortun- 
ately, generally least known to those who are loudest in 
—— their demands, 
xton, : 3 ; 
“in Firstly, it must be recognised that a reversal of the 
hei ninety-year-old British policy of the freedom of the seas, 
nel with the most efficient service getting the business, is 
BS being awaited by many foreign intcrests as an excuse to 
raing intensify their present nationalist policies which have 
aa already hit British oversea shipping very hard. There- 
oval @e fre, any change in the policy must be clearly worth the 
rand fe Price that will have to be paid by all branches of the 
ving, : Merchant Service. 
dary § The industries which are utilising coastal shipping are 
nity, # also entitled to full consideration, for at the present time 
| to the coasting trade is very definitely improving and has 
rges almost unlimited prospects of further progress. But the 
ally, competition of the railways and the roads is always close 
pline F on its heels, and the interests on land are both powerful 
irget FF and wealthy ; if there were a sharp rise in the price of 
and § the services rendered by the coastal tramp, which is the 
time section affected by the Dutch competition, the shippers 
yugh F would very soon turn to the facilities offered by the 
‘ious F railways and roads, and in most cases there is little doubt 
and § that the trade would be lost for all time. Once the 
\. merchants got into the habit of using land facilities it 
Teas would be difficult, if not impossible, to attract them 
-ady back to the sea again. That would be a national disaster, 
with for the coasting trade and its men have always been of 
cho- | the greatest service to the country both in peace and 
In Be war. 
ould e If the supply of tonnage is unequal to the demand, 
find FS freights will inevitably rise to a prohibitive level. The 
cted supply, moreover, must be of the kind which the merchants 
his require: at the present time this is usually the modern 
vuld motor-vessel of good carrying-capacity and cargo-handling 
ould FF facilities, but with the lightest possible draught. Before 
ons, | the War the British built up a fleet of coasting steamers 
puld BE which were second to none, but practically all of these are 
of considerably greater- draught than the modern motor- 
pve- Vessel, and there are so many of the smaller ports round 
and § the coast which have been badly neglected since the 


It is also necessary to build up and maintain a first- 
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class personnel, for the manning of a coaster counts more 
than it does in almost any other type. The old 
coaster hand was a magnificent man in his way, but he is 
not always qualified to handle the modern boats. With 
overtime there is excellent money to be earned in the trade 
and the standard of personnel must be kept up. It is 
one of the points in which the British ships must not 
only be equal to the Dutch, but superior. Their manning 
regulations differ in detail from ours and as a rule their 
boats carry a smaller, and certainly a cheaper, crew. 
There are innumerable stories told of Dutch coasters 
manned by the skipper-owner and his family, wile, 
daughters, sons-in-law and all, but although such ships 
do exist they are the exception rather than the rule. 
Many include women in their crews, and they have an 
execllent influence. 

The comparatively high capital charges which are 
unavoidable with an expensive boat must be balanced 
by saving overheads wherever possible, and in_ this 
many British owners have a lot to learn from the Dutch, 
who cut down their agency and other expenses to a 
minimum. The Dutch also have a great advantage in 
the policy of their banks, more than one of which 


—=. 


specialises in the financing of the little coast, 
Unfortunately, most of the British banks got , 
badly bitten by shipping at the tail end of the Wy 
boom that they are not as_ enthusiastic as th. 
might be. , 

Co-operation between the different owners in 4, 
business is necessary for-real progress, but it is ye, 
difficult to obtain. This difficulty is obvious with y 
many Duteh ships which are the individual property ¢ 
one man, but there is also the attitude of many Britig 
owners to be considered. 

Whatever action may be taken to rectify the matty 
there is one thing that would be welcome to eye) 
sailorman, and that is the insistence of a better standani| a 
of navigation by the Dutch coasters in British wate, 
In their own country very stern measures are take, 
but on the Thames, for instance, they feel safe to do yer 
much as they please, cutting off corners where co. 
venient, and are constantly bringing big and valualif 
ships to the verge of disaster. Unfortunately the suffere 
are generally content to grumble instead of taking stey e 
to rectify matters, as would certainly be done in Duta 
waters, 





THE INN BY THE OVAL ; 


By JOHN SHAND 


OT far from the Oval, about the length of a good 
drive by Holmes, stands for a few weeks longer a 
small tavern ealled ‘ The Carpenters Arms.” When the 
English team gets back from Australia it will have gone. 
The L.C.C.’s fiat has gone forth. The old inn must make 
way for new flats, and one of those demnition demolition 
gangs will soon be at it with pick and shovel. The other 
day the inn-sign fell during the night, doubtless in a fit of 
prophecy. All the old houses round about have already 
heen knocked down by a firm of housebreakers with the 
proper name of Wackett, and the inn, powdered with the 
dust of falling bricks, waits despondently for the end. 
Many thirsty spectators at the Oval have called here 
alter the match was over: and some of the players. In 
the dim, low-ceilinged parlour are signed photographs 
of Alec Hearne, S. M. J. Woods, C. B. Fry and. others, 
and such interesting groups as the gentlemen of 1894 
a team which included the bearded Grace and A. C, 
Maclaren. 

Why. then. is the inn not called * The Cricketers 
Arms’? Its position and associations should have led 
to sucha christening. But when one looks at the Regeney 
stvle of the exterior and at the ancient vine in the back 
garden, one realises that the inn was there long before 
cricket was first played at the Oval in 1846. And more 
hints of its vears may be gathered from octogenarian 
who have come here for refreshment since 
youth, and their fathers before them. They can remember 
when cows were kept in neighbouring fields, and when 


customers 


the penny red horse--buses made the house the suburban 
terminus. Other relics of greener days—mulberry trees, 
pear and apple trees, still stand in the deserted unfeneed 
gardens, marked for the woodchopper. 

Behind the counter, too, in the tiay bar the observant 
will notice on a top shelf three fat bottles of antique 
shape. probably as old as the house itself. They are 
labelled ** shrub.” * and “ mint.” and the labels 
are not printed paper but painted black letters on a dulled 
goldleaf design of grapes. Shrub and spruce are drinks 
unknown to the cocktail shakers. They were common in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—the one a fruit 
cordial mixed with spirit, the other a small beer flavoured 
with an infusion of spruce fir. Mrs. Portwaine, the 
licensee, recollects serving shrub and spruce some fifty 


spruce ~ 





years ago at her father’s house in Bermondsey, but then 
when she was a child, there were not so many regulation; 2 
and she worked behind the bar so young that she had 
stand on a stool to see the customers. She has hai 
several offers for those three black bottles, but she look! 
on them as household gods ; and they will go with he 
to the new inn which is being built just round thk® 
corner, 

What makes this cheerful Cockney sad is that sh 
cannot take the vine with her, for its roots go too deep fa 
replanting. Some consolation is that for years nov 
customers have taken cuttings every spring for their om 
gardens, and she has been promised a flourishing shoo 
for the new house. Still, she hates to think that he 
vine, Which Jast summer carried several scores ¢ 
bunches—made into jam by some of the locals —is ti 
be destroyed. 


























Mrs. Portwaine does not want to leave her inn, wit! 
its sawdusted uneven floors and gas-lamps, for a smari.[ 
polished, roomy electric-lighted substitute ; but need} 
must when the L.C.C. drives. It is, of course, most uf 
progressive of her, but to tell the truth she sniffs at these f 
towering blocks of flats which already begin to make} 
‘The Carpenters Arms’ look smaller and shabbier than} 
ever. And she has many a tale of old people, removed 
after a lifetime to new homes far away who have pine!) 
in grief for remembered sights and association. “ Be 
sides,” she said, with an air of finality, ‘ they miss their] 
gardens.” Some of those who have been removed by 
the benevolent tyranny of housing progress were het 
customers, and she misses hearing them talk about the 
theatre and music-hall people who used to live in such| 
numbers in Kennington, She has always had a taste} 
for theatrical entertainment, and even now goes most & 
Saturday nights to the South London, one of the few) 
surviving music halls in the suburbs. She saw Irving? 
lay the foundation-stone of the Kennington Theatre, 
and was not pleased to see dwindle into a cinema a theatre © 
where she had enjoyed plays and pantomimes, : 

Modern things do not please her overmuch, She 
despises jazz—“* a mournful noise.” She likes the cheerful, © 








She thinks the life of an innkeeper the 
best in the world, as there is “ always summat doing, © 
Even now, though he © 


swinging tunes. 


people of all kinds to chat with. 
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son and his wife look after the business, she insists on 
being downstairs as much as possible, as it ** cheers one 
up like.” 

Mrs. Portwaine—excellent name for mine hostess 
is a character. “I suppose I'm a bit old-fashioned,” 
she urged as excuse, showing her room crowded with 
pictures, Vases, knick-knacks of all kinds. * But I 
don’t like these bare rooms they ’ave nowadays. no 
furniture, no ornaments, nothing on the walls. Your 
yoice has an echo in such rooms, as if it was a church. 
1 like lots of things about me, to remind me of when I 
went to the seaside or the Crystal Palace—poor thing. its 
gone now.” Some of the pictures which had been passed 
on to her with the licence are framed newspaper cuttings 
of 1853 of illustrated jokes about a new Act of Parliament 
relating to cab fares—an attempt. apparently to the fury 
of drivers, to prevent overcharges. One picture, headed 
“The New Act,” shows a young woman leaning out of a 
ab window saying: ‘ Your fare is sixpence. 1 think ? 
Please to knock at the door.” The surly-looking cabby in 
frilled cape and pot hat answers: ‘ Not if I knows it. 
marm. The Hact *bleeges me to take sixpence a mile. 
but it don’t *bleege me to knock at the door.” Another 
one pictures a cabby sarcastically refusing his legal fare 
with the comment: “ Sixpence! You'd better keep it. 
you may want it to pay your washing.” 

Our polite taxi-drivers of today would be interested 
to sce these drawings. They might be able to explain 
the drawing entitled the * Patent Mile Index Cab.” 
which appears to be a wicked ancestor of the clock which 
ticks up fares so correctly while our taxis wait in traflic 
blocks. A tipsy reveller is leaning disconsolately out 
of the cab and complaining: “ Hey, driver, ve come 
only from St. Paul’s to Fleet Street, and the dial points 
to three miles!” The driver, with a righteous smirk. 
replies: ‘* Can't help it, sir, you must pay according.” 
As a final proof that Mrs. Portwaine belongs to another 
age, she said that she preferred sawdust on wooden floors 
to linoleum—sawdust was warmer and made “a clean 
carpet every day.” And she was polite enough to say 
in farewell that she had “ enjoved being interviewed by 
a visitor from a gazette.” 


Earth and Heaven 
Waar harmonies of earth are heard in heaven? ... 
If heaven there be, it is not strange nor far : 
Much nearer is it than the morning star, 
And human as our hearts which die forgiven. 


O, if there be that other world, that grace 
OF souls redeemed, we breathe it like the air: 
And angels are about us everywhere 

In love's good deeds, in life’s transfigured face. 


SLEGFRIED SASSOON. 


H.M.S. Hero 


Pate grey, her guns hooded, decks clear of all impediment, 

Easily, between the swart tugs, she glides in the pale October 
sunshine : 

It is Saturday afternoon, and the men are at football, 

The wharves and the cobbled streets are silent by the slow 
river, 


Smoothly, rounding the long bend, she glides to her place in 
history, 

Past the grimed windows that are cracked and broken, 

Past Swan Hunter's, Hawthorn Leslie's, Armstrong's, 

Down to the North Sea, and trials, and her first commission. 


Here is grace ; and a job well done ; built only for one end. 

Women watch from the narrow doorways and give no sign, 

Children stop playing by the wall and stare in silence 

At gulls wheeling above the Tyne, or the ship passing. 
Micuann Roserts. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS. 


By E. L. WOODWARD 

ISS. EDGEWORTH once told Tom Moore the story 
of some one condemned by Fate to search the 
world until he found the shirt of a happy man. This 
searcher wandered over Europe looking in vain for a 
really happy man. At last he took ship to Ireland. The 
first man he met on landing was happy, but did not own a 
shirt. I wondered: if I were given the run of the last 
hundred and fifty years. and asked to find a happy man 
or woman but limited in my choice to a figure remem- 

bered by posterity, whom should I choose ? 

Jeremy Bentham would get good marks. John Mill 
wrote of him that “he had neither internal experience. 
nor external; the quiet, even tenor of his life, and his 
healthiness of mind, conspired to exclude him from both. 
He lived from childhood to the age of eighty-five in boyish 
health. He knew no dejection. no heaviness of heart. 
. . « He was a boy to the last.” No one else could have 
thought with satisfaction of the idea that every man, 
properly embalmed, could be his own statue, and that a 
country gentleman might put these “ auto-icons of his 
family ~ between the lines of trees in his main avenue. 
* Copal varnish would protect the face from the effects 
of rain, caoutchoue the habiliments.”’ 

It would be difficult to call this planting of embalmed 
forefathers an expression of joy in work, and I agree with 
William Morris in making such expression one of the 
ingredients of happiness as well as of art. So I rule out 
Bentham. Macaulay comes fairly high, but he served on 
too many committees for complete happiness. Palmerston 
enjoyed himself hugely, but he was in Parliament for most 
of his life, and this also does not seem to me compatible 
with perfect happiness. Martin Tupper must have been 
entirely happy, but he is not remembered by posterity. 
Dean Farrer foisted on the shoulders of imaginary school- 
boys most of the sins he would like to have committed, 
but he was not writing Eric. or Little by Little ail the 
time. 

I tried name after name, but there was always some 
skeleton. Then, by chance, I looked up the history 
of the great bridge-builder, Thomas Telford. Tere 
was the happy man. As a shepherd boy in Scotland, 
* Laughing Tam”: as a 
apprentice, he learned in his spare time not merely 
to read poetry, but to write it. When he came to 


he was known as mason’s 


London, still writing poems and cutting stones, he 
rose with easy success from job to job. Everything 


happencd at the right moment. A Scottish friend and 
patron married a rich wife, and asked Telford to help 
in rebuilding a house for him in Shropshire. The 
office of surveyor-general of public works in Shropshire 
fell vacant just when Telford had finished the house. 
The Ellesmere canal project was set on foot in time 
for Telford to become the chicl engineer; the canal 
went through the hilly Shropshire country where Telford 
could build bridges. Henceforward he went on building 
roads and bridges to his heart’s content. He made 
the Caledonian canal ; he improved the roads of Scotland ; 
he built the Holyhead road and the Menai suspension 
bridge. He cared nothing for money; it is said that 
his fellow-engineers once sent a deputation to tell him 
that. in their interest, he must raise his fees. He amused 
himself, while busy with bridge-building, by writing 
criticisms of Goethe. He was at work until the year 
of his death; in his last months the Duke of Wellington 
asked remake Dover Harbour. And ‘Telford, 
who thought road-making as eflicacious as Christianity, 
never knew that. a century later, more Englishmen and 
Scotsmen would be killed. in a few years, on these English 
and Scottish roads than were killed in Wellington’s battles 
in the Peninsula, 


him to 
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JAPAN FACES CRISIS 


By GUENTHER STEIN 


NEVER has Japan’s Parliament been faced with a more critical 
situation than the one which it will have to discuss in its 
forthcoming seventieth session—the first to be held in its 
new permanent quarters, that white towering building in 
the centre of Tokyo which it took decades to plan, another 
decade to build and half a decade to furnish. Japan’s 
“national emergency of 1936-37,” long heralded by the 
military, was finally brought to full maturity with the advent 
of that ominous time. But it has turned out somewhat differ- 
ently from that crisis which the military had envisaged ; less 
heroic and clear-cut in its character, less glorious and profitable 
in its prospects of solution: and provoked less by the 
force majeure of foreign envy than by the very policy which 
the Japanese military had designed in order to meet it. 

In the “diplomatic mess,” as the Japanese Press 
unanimously calls the international aspect of this emergency, 
the German-Japanese pact stands out as an outward sign 
of the impasse that the country’s foreign policy has finaily 
reached on the path it has pursued since the ‘* Manchurian 
Incident.””, The pact with Berlin once more increased 
friction between Tokyo and Moscow at a moment when the 
chances for a Soviet-Japanese rapprochement had seemed 
better than they were for a long time; when Press and people 
had enthusiastically welcomed the statement of Japan’s last 
ambassador to Moscow, Mr. Tamekichi Ohta, that the Soviet 
Union harboured no aggressive designs against Japan, and 
that it was advisable to accept the Soviet’s long-standing 
offer for the conclusion of a non-aggression pact. But now 
Soviet suspicion has again been aroused and the Far Eastern 
armament race has acquired a new stimulus. Pig-iron 
supplies from the Soviet Union have stopped, increasing the 
acute iron famine in Japan. Moscow refused ratification of 
the newly concluded agreement about Japanese fisheries in 
Soviet waters, which was the only achievement of Foreign 
Minister Hachiro Arita’s foreign policy, thus creating a situation 
that may still cost the Foreign Minister his office, or even 
cause all the Hirota Cabinet to resign. 

The blunders of Japanese diplomacy in relation to China 
became just as obvious. What the new adventures of 
Manchukuo-Japan in the Inner Mongolian province of Suiyuan 
and the persistent smuggling of Japanese goods into North 
China had not done to make an unprecedented failure of three 
months of negotiations for the ‘“‘ fundamental settlement 
of all outstanding Sino-Japanese questions,’ was done by the 
overbearing character of Japan’s demands and, finally, by 
the suspicions that the Berlin-Tokyo pact aroused in China, 
which feared it was to be pressed into a dangerous anti- 
Soviet alliance. The Hirota Cabinet would hardly have 
survived the loss of face involved in the Nanking breakdown 
had not the sudden relapse of China into a major domestic 
crisis given it at least some breathing space. 

Not less of a failure is Japan’s recent diplomacy with regard 
to Britain and the United States considered to be. All the 
Government’s pleas that the pact with Germany, the agreement 
with Italy, the cultural understanding with Poland, and its 
general anti-Communist fervour do not mean that Japan 
has taken sides with the “Fascist bloc’? and turned away 
from the idea of co-operation with Britain and America, 
have carried very little conviction. Half-heartedness in all 
her former attempts really to co-operate with the Western 
democracies, failure to achieve anything of the sort, and her 
recent, half-convinced flight from international isolation 
into the camp of two other isolated powers which are 
unable to help her— these are the grounds on which Japanese 
diplomacy is being reproached by its huge number of critics at 
home. They accuse the Government of having lost its bearings, 
and demand the establishment of a clear-cut and reasonable 
foreign policy which would give Japan a last chance to get out 
of the present impasse. 

In the domestic field, too, the German-Japanese pact, 
or what it is considered to stand for by its opponents, takes 
a prominent place. The political parties of Japan and a 
Inajority of the people at large are afraid that the Pact 


Tokyo, December 2374, 


indicates, or at least will cause, a new strengthening of tho, 
domestic powers which are trying to convert Japan jn, 
a fully-fledged totalitarian State. The Minister of War, Genen 
Terauchi, confronted the Cabinet recently with a PTojec; 
for ‘administrative reform,” which would have amount 
to the establishment of a powerful Economie General Sty 
on something like military lines, and to a marked _ reductig, 
of the powers of Cabinet Ministers. <A little later, the Arm 


was said to be planning a fundamental change in the Dig © 


system, so as to cleanse it from all influence of Westen 
democracy which, the Army maintains, runs courter to th: 
essentials of the true Japanese spirit. Finally, the Ministe 
of Finance, Dr. Eiichi Baba, a strong henchman of th 
military, warned the public that Japan must submit to th 
necessities of ‘‘ War Economy ”’ if it is to weather the presen 
crisis and that, therefore, he would have to ask for legis. 
lation that would vest him with all the powers that Stat: 
control of the financial and economic life of the country 
could give. But all these announcements aroused so much 
antagonism that the War Minister’s quest for administrative 
reform was shelved ‘* until after the Diet session.” His 
plans for a reform of the Diet were explained away afte 
a minor Cabinet crisis. And the Minister of Finance an. 
nounced that he would abandon his request for central busines 
control ** for the time being.”’ 

The new record Budget that the Diet will, at least formally, 
have to approve is another target of general criticism. Total 


expenditure in 1937-38 will be slightly above three billion 7 


yen, 7,e., one-third more than in the current year, or con- 
siderably more than twice the amount that used to be spent 
before Japan marched into Manchuria and_ started that 
“soaring career” which today culminates in an emergency 
of a diplomatic as well as a political and economic nature. 
Almost half that amount will go into armaments which are 
to absorb three times as much as they did before the ** Man- 
churian Incident,” or one-third more than in the present 
fiscal year. If to these armament expenses are added tho: 
on the loan service for the rapidly rising national debt, it 
appears that not a single yen from the nation’s ordinary 
revenue remains for purposes of general administration. 
The deficit of very nearly one billion yen has to be made up 
by a new increase in the national debt which, by the end of 
the new fiscal year, will be fully twice as high as it was before 
the Manchurian event. Even now, however, the placing of 
new debts grows ever more diflicult. 


But at the same time taxes, customs duties, monopoly 
prices, and postage will have to be increased to an unpre- 


cedented extent. Corporations will have to carry a burden 
almost twice as heavy as it was before. Three million people 
will be added to the several hundred thousand who, so far, 
had been considered able to pay income tax. Indirect taxa- 
tion, at the expense of the masses, will be scaled up. Prices 
are bound to rise further, and the real wages of workers as 
well as the net incomes of the peasantry, both already s0 
lamentably low, will keep on falling. All the high-sounding 
promises as to “‘ a fundamental improvement of the people's 
livelihood ” which were just as prominent in the initial pledges 
of the Hirota Government as in the motives of the military 
rebels of February 26th, 1936, have definitely come to naught. 
In whatever direction, therefore, the Imperial Diet will trace 
the course of national polities, it will find them in an impasse. 
Or have the recent events in China suddenly opened up 4 
way of escape for Japan? If China’s national resistance 
should really break down in consequence of the Sian-fu revolt 
—-a rather unlikely outcome—would not at least North China 
finally be at the mercy of Japan, providing her with new 
chances for unchallenged action, for economic salvation, and 
for a timely diversion of popular attention to a more heroic 
kind of national emergency than the present one is proving to 
be in the mind of the Japanese people ? The military seem 
to hope so; but civilian elements do not forget that it was 
that promising victory over wealthy Manchuria which paved 
the way to the impasse in which Japan finds herself today. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


«Night Sky.” By L. Du Garde Peach. At the Savoy 


Tus play combines an argument and a story, and the story 
imperfectly illustrates the argument, As a sequel to some 
ridiculous diplomatic “ incident,” another country attacks 
England without observing the formality of declaring war. 
The enemy air force outnumbers ours by four to one; it 
attacks London at eight o’clock in the evening, and within 
an hour has completely destroyed our defences. The Prime 
Minister asks for an armistice, and is given until midnight 
to accept the humiliating terms which the enemy offers. But 
of the invading force only forty aeroplanes remain, patrolling 
London on a regular circuit between Hendon and Croydon, 
and they have no reserves. Forty self-sacrificing young 
Englishmen commandeer forty civilian planes and just before 
midnight fly up to ram the enemy fleet. No one, on either 
side, survives, and at 12 o'clock (it being the night of New 
Year’s Eve) the church bells ring out as cheerfully as if nothing 
unusual had occurred and the Prime Minister, through the 
medium of the B.B.C., announces that the nation has survived 
enother crisis. 

One can admit that this story consists of a series of possi- 
bilities, though it would be stretching belief to call them 
probabilities. It seems unlikely that an enemy so well 
prepared as this would have devoted all its available machines 
to attack and have retained none for defence, as is implied 
by its lack of any reserves. It seems even more unlikely that 
we should have kept all our aeroplanes for defence, and should 
have despatched none to execute reprisals. It is not in fact 
stated that we have not done so, but if we have, and the 
enemy has indeed no defensive force, what is to prevent us 
from dictating simultaneously to the enemy exactly the same 
terms that he is dictating to ys ? In the domestic conditions 
of the situation there are similar flaws. Early in the evening 
the Prime Minister announces in a broadcast that he has issued 
an ultimatum to the country which shortly afterwards turns 
out to be the enemy, but everyone appears to believe him when 
he adds that there is no cause for alarm. Indeed, though 
a little later supplies of electricity and gas are cut off, special 
constables are put into circulation, and no windows are 
permitted to remain uncurtained, the suburban family in whose 
house the action of the play takes place regard these conditions 
as precautions against a strictly hypothetical danger until 
the invading fleet is actually overhead. Are we, in the event 
of an attack, to be given no more warning than this even 
by our own authorities 2? Will we be given no advice con- 
cerning such details as the proper uses of gas-masks, base- 
ments and baths? And at such a moment will officers of 
the R.A.F. be allowed to dine with their families in the 
suburbs 7 

But this airman is probably an exception to any disciplinary 
tule, for it is to him that Mr. Peach mainly looks for the 
exposition of his argument. The argument is briefly this : 
the cause of our present troubles is the nature of the peace 
that was made in 1919; if Great Britain is determined to 
preserve the terms that were then made, she must equip 
herself with the means to make her view respected; that 
is to say, she must build an air-force strong cnough to repel 
attack and, if necessary, to counter-attack; to attempt 
to intervene in European polities without such a force is, in 
the absence of any overwhelmingly strong collective force 
pledged to resist unilateral disregard of treaties, merely 
to commit national and imperial suicide. These are unex- 
ceptional sentiments, but they need to be expressed with 
more subtlety and illustrated by a more coherent plot than 
they are here if they are to excite more interest, on the stage 
than they do when they are baldly expressed in newsprint 
or in a political speech. The theatre should usurp the functions 
of the Press or of the House of Commons only if it can fulfil 
them less inefficiently than they. 

It is not the fault of the actors that this play fails of its 
effect. Of its nine parts all are competently played, and 
the performances of Miss Margaret Scudamore, as a cheerful 
feckless woman, and Miss Helen Haye as a sardonic old woman 
whom not even a fleet of bombers disconcerts are something 
better than competent. DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


The Cinema 


** Ramona ”’ and ‘Fifteen Maiden Lane.” At the Tivoli —~ 
*‘They Met ina Taxi.” At the Regal 


Ir is Ramona in technicolour which is meant to attract 
passers-by into the Tivoli this week, but it’s Fifteen Maiden 
Lane, a simple monochrome, that should keep them there. 
Fifteen Maiden Lane is about a particular New York jewel 
robbery. Ramona is the California heroine of the ‘eighties 
generalised into a tinkling symbol of Womanhood. 

So far it has been impossible to copy in the movies the 
quality that makes the Hulls and the Hichenses and the 
Stratton Porters, the mental unity, the single-mindedness 
denied to any author higher than the fourth-rate, to possess 
which all better writers would gladly sell their “ discrimin- 
ating’ public and their old grey flannels. We sensitive 
hacks stammer at a subtlety, express pity in many a pondered 
adjective, but the most we achieve, by way of circulation, 
is the swapping of curious anecdotes, the exchange of private 
snifilings, while the tears of a Hichens drench the lending 
libraries of the world. Black and white film is too kind to 
character, to the undramatie details of an etching. However 
brilliantly they light the Sheik and Freckles, the shadows 
that set them off are nothing short of black, they are dark, 
confused and may hide real people, small men in drab clothes 
as well as cloaks and daggers. But in colour even the shadows 
are a succulent and penetrable blue. Any single still, however 
tragic its title, could be made into a posteard and mailed 
confidently to old men and maiden aunts, for the tone of the 
suffering is as comfortable as the groups of G. F. Watts. 
Just as you notice with him that a stricken angel is as nicely 
posed as the next unlucky spirit, so in Ramona, when Don 
Filipo is dying—I think it was Don Filipo—the two visible 
walls of his rooms are differently lit though equally pleasing. 
And it’s clear there’s no sense in worrying for his health, 
he’s pretty certain to pull through when even the director 
is that interested in the décor. Ramona is unlucky, too, in 
its locale, that is if it was meaning to move and depress us. 
Since southern California is itself not unlike a colour film, 
it is here able without any strain to reflect the rich cloudless 
complacency of the novel. In monochrome it would have 
been cheerful enough. But colour adds to it the last platitude, 
the encircling halo that best-selling epics are always straining 
fer. 

But poor Fifteen Maiden Lane by comparison is merely 
competent, smooth as a billiard ball, amusing, and ninety 
times more exciting and intelligent. It has nothing at all 
to say about Devotion, Self-Sacrifice, Man's Inhumanity to 
Fonest Injuns—it’s just there to explain as neatly as a sup- 
porting film dare how a jewel robbery was solved and how 
the ** fences,” or receivers of stolen goods to you, were tricked 
and exposed. Ramona is all about mixed blood and that 
old knotty cosmie problem of the difference—remember ?— 
between “love” and “ being in love.’ Whereas Claire 
Trevor asking Lloyd Nolan, in the last three feet of film, to 
take her out to luncheon is the nearest Fifteen Maiden Lane 
comes to a carnal statement. Not that it’s a meze hygienic 
thriller, with all the characters about as human as chessmen. 
Claire Trevor, a hard and humorous talent, never forgets that 
she is meant as the sustaining overtone of Sex, making even 
Cesar Romero lose his well-oiled head, throwing tough guys 
and gangsters’ henchmen off their job with the bewildering 
variety of her Bonwit Teller clothes, the clean groomed limbs of 
her. But that’s the only note that spells box-office for this sharp, 
delightful little picture, which two years ago might have 
‘alled itself The Thin Man, and nobody would have known 
the difference. 

Similarly, Columbia may find it easy enough to put out 
any number of spry vernacular comedies like They Met In A 
Taxi, but after all they have spent a lot of money and about 
eighteen months grooming Rosalind Russell to play cultured 
icebergs, and so at the Regal it’s Craig’s Wife they offer you 
as the feature film ; in which a preposterous wife is required 
to behave for two years about as urbanely as Salome, so that 
the devoted husband ean, after ninety minutes, catch up 
with the audience in wanting none of her. 

ALISTAIR COOKE, 
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. The English Home 


‘Tr my wife asked me to live in a house like that, I'd divoree 
her. It isn’t really a home at all, is it ?* ‘This remark over- 
heard in front of exhibit No. 1231—2e functionalist house by 
Myerscough-Walker—at the exhibition of British architecture 
at Burlington House, at first only made me giggle ; but after 
a moment I stopped giggling, because it seemed to me that 
such a statement threw a great deal of light on the attitude 
of the English public towards modern architecture. 


The Englishman in general dislikes functional architecture 
—the buildings of Le Corbusier, Gropius, Mendelsohn and 
the rest—because they are not homey. It is true that the 
Englishman is apt to make this accusation against all forms 
of foreign architecture—I doubt whether even the Italian 
villa or the smal’er French chateau would pass muster as 
homey—-but against functionalism the accusation is made 
with unusual venom. I suspect that it is based on three 
ideas: first, that functionalism is not characteristically 
English ; secondly, that it does not take the family as unit ; 
and, thirdly, that it is very bare. 

Throughout its whole history English architecture has been 
strangely independent. English Gothic is very different from 
French ; the Jacobean style has only a very rough equivalent 
in other northern countries; Inigo Jones and Wren borrow 
from Italy and France, but are always whole-heartedly 
English in feeling, and in the eighteenth century England 
developed its most individual styles for the country and town 
house. In faci, it was not till the invasion of the international 
Baroque of the big shop style that England found itself in 
line with the Continent. But even this had no effect on 
domestic architecture, which was only shaken when people 
began to build houses in square blocks with flat roofs. 


The second accusation must be considered more carefully. 
The best forms of modern architecture are based on the 
assumption that man will tend more and more to live a 
communal life; that when he shares in the means of pro- 
duction he will also derive many of the comforts and pleasures 
of life from a communal source, controlled for the common 
good. Modern architecture marks, therefore, a definite break 
with the individualist tradition of building, which reaches 
perhaps its highest expression in the English country house 
of the eighteenth century, and its lowest in the villa archi- 
tecture of today. It is slowly being realised in England 
today that, since everyone can have more light, more air, and 
more open spaces by living in, say, twelve-storey blocks 
than by all living in separate villas, there is something to be 
said for the twelve-storey block. It is worth noticing that 
the new style has produced its best work in big blecks of 
fiats, like Stockleigh Hall (1238), in hospitals like the Kent 
and Sussex (718), in public meeting-places such as the 
Bexhill Pavilion (427), and the Horticuitural Hall (418), or 
in non-domestic buildings like the Underground Stations (653), 
or the Cardowan Colliery Pithead Baths (692). The public 
buildings of the later nineteenth century are only houses to 
which more floors and more windows have been added —cf. 
Scott's Foreign Office (1503)— whereas the new style conceives 
of buildings in large units, and is therefore more at ease in 
designing communal buildings than in small, separate houses. 

The last accusation—that ftinctionalism is a bare stvle—- 
is not only true but also serious. The modern architect is 
irrationally terrified of ornament of any kind. He is so 
frightened of Victorian over-decoration that he goes to the 
opposite extreme of simplicity and refuses to use any decora- 
tion at all, cither externally or internally, This is probably 
a tendency which will not last. Functionalist architecture, 
which regards itself as the architecture of the Socialist future, 
has actually been abandoned in its pure form in Russia, and 
it is likely that no Socialist State would keep it in its entirety. 
But it is important to notice that though Russian architecture 
today has readmitted ornament of one kind and another, it 
still retains in full the novelties of planning and the big-scale 
structure of functionalism. The architecture of the future 
will no doubt succeed in developing a communal style of 
decoration, probably in mural painting and concrete sculpture, 
which will harmonise with the communal architecture based on 


functionalism, ANTHONY Brunt 
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Trop de Supplements 
[D’un correspondant parisien] 


LL GOUVERNEMENT annonce que la premiére partie de sop 
programme législatif est achevée et qu'il va maintenant 
présenter la seconde. Il semble pourtant avoir oublié quelque 
chose. Ne laissait-on pas entendre en juin que le pourboiy 
serait aboli, parce que ‘ contraire 4 la dignité humaine”) 
Décembre est venu, et avec lui le défilé habituel des quémap. 
deurs. Le cabinet, sans doute, aura reculé devant l’énormit 
de la tache. Car le nom importe peu. Si le pourboire eg 
déshonorant, que dire des étrennes, enveloppes, gratifications, 
mensualités, indemnités ? Toutes méritent le méme sort, 
Le principe de leur abolition parait acquis. Mais il faudrait 
savoir par quoi les remplacer. 

** Pourboire : gratification en sus du salaire,” dit le diction. 
naire. Avec cette définition, comment peut-on conceyoir 
VYEtat supprimant le pourboire ? Crest ui, précisément, 
qui en distribue le plus. Aux maréchaux de France ausg 
bien qu’aux cantonniers, /Etat octroie des salaires modestes, 
Il lésine moins sur le pourboire. Tout fonetionnaire touche 
des indemnités, dont le total parfois dépasse les appointe. 
ments; indemnités de vie chére, de déplacement, de 
remplacement, de logement, d’équipement, d’entretien— 
liste est inépuisable. Il y a aussi certaines remises—tarif 
réduit sur les chemins de fer, franchise postale ; Jes facteurs 
vont de porte en porte demander leurs étrennes. 

Par contre, Etat sait aussi percevoir des suppléments, 
Le contribuable, * Tusager” y sont habitués. Ils savent 
quil y a toujours une somme principale, puis quelque chose 
en sus: timbre, droit, majoration, retenue, taxe —ici encore 
Ja liste est inépuisable. Une dame anglaise nous en donnait 
réceminent un exemple. Du commissariat de police, oi 
elle se présentait pour une carte didentité, on Venvoya 
acheter au bureau de tabac une feuille de papier-timbré 
(4 frs.) sur laquelle établir la demande. De retour au com- 
missariat, elle repartit verser au bureau de poste le montant 
dun mandatearte (taxe 50c.; affranchissement — 50c.). 
Puis elle revint au commissariat déposer le récépiss¢. La 
carte est de 160 frs., mais il y a 5 frs. de pourboire. 

Les municipalités, les administrations privées calquent leurs 
indemnités et leurs perceptions sur celles de Etat. Les 
villes @eaux prélévent une taxe de séjour. Les hoteliers 
portent sur la note une dime pour le service. Le marchand 
de vin, le charbonnier ajoutent les frais de rentrée en cave. 
Tout commercant compte le timbre-quittance. On en est 
arrivé & ne plus envisager un salaire sans gratification, un 
service sans pourboire, une facture sans majoration. Toujours 
le réflexe est Je méme—la main se porte au gousset. 

Beaucoup d‘étrangers ne peuvent s‘habituer aux supple 
ments. On vient de prendre d’excellentes mesures en vue 
dattirer Jes touristes 4 Toccasion de Vexposition qui doit 
Souvrir & Paris au printemps. Les Anglais, croyons-nous, 
aimeraient yv ajouter cette recommandation aux hoteliers 
et restaurateurs ; * Supprimez tous les suppléments.  Faites 
vos prix, mais quils soient définitifs. Autrement létranger 
ne comprend plus. Et quand on ne se comprend pas, les 
relations sont difficiles.” 

Le systéme des suppléments peut avoir des conséquences 
plus graves. Il tend a fausser toute l'économie. Nous avons 
eu 2 Paris une gréve au sujet d’¢trennes. Tl s’agissait d'un 
contrat collectif ot figuraient les “* gratifications de fin d’année.” 

Par parenthése, comment peut-on espérer abolir le pourboire 
tant qu il figurera dans Jes contrats ?—Il était prévu que 
le montant de ces suppléments serait laissé & lappréciation 
du patron. Celui-ci proposa de les réduire de moiti¢é, en 
raison de ses nouvelles charges. Ki la gréve fut déclenchée. 

Celui qui donne Ie pourboire s‘en tient a la définition: 
quelque chose en sus. Dans son esprit Ja gratification est 
toujours révocable. Son attitude est défendable. Mais 
celle du béneficiaire ne lest pas moins. Quand on lui dit: 
* Votre salaire reste intangible. Nous ne touchons qu’aux 
suppléments,” il répond: ‘Tout ce que je sais, mon bon 
monsieur, C'est que pour le méme travail vous voulez me payer 
moins.’ Dans Vintérét général, il faudrait évidemment faire 
table rase et procéder a une refonte compléte du systéme des 
suppléments. On parle beaucoup de *‘ nationaliser’’ Jes 
banques, les assurances, les chemins de fer. On pourrait 
peut-étre en méme temps ~ dénationaliser ” Ie pourboire. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


New Year Blooms 

It seems to be a growing habit among gardeners to make a 
census of plants flowering in the first week of the New Year. 
Here are two little lists, the first from a Hertford, the second 
from a Cambridgeshire garden : 


Daphne Mezereum Viola 

Lithospermum Prostratum Christmas Roses 
Geum Aconite 

Lonicera Fragrantissima [ris Stylosa 
Sternbergia Saxifrage (yellow) 
Jessamine Marigold 

Passion Flower Laurustinus 
Chrysanthemums Winter Heliotrope 
Roses Heathers 

Aubretia Dresden China Daisy 
Polyanthus Virgin Mary’s Cowslip 
Violets Pyrus Japonica 


Besides these a cychamen and a blue Hepatica are on the 
edge of flowering. The Cambridge gardener picked on 
New Year's Day: Primroses (yellow, blue, pink and Juliae), 
Polyantha roses (4 varieties), Etoile d°’Hollande, an un- 
named pink climbing tea, and white Dorothy Perkins, and 
the old pink * China” or monthly roses, Violets, Scabious, 
outdoor Chrysanthemum, large white Daisy, Wallflowers, 
Hellebore (2 varieties), Calendula, Anchusa, white and red 
Nettle, Rosemary, Lycesteria. blue Violas and Feverfew. 
In the same garden an apple tree was flowering freely in 
October. 
* 4 * * 

A British Heligoland 

The satisfactory sum of £115 was contributed to the Skok- 
holm bird observatory as the result of an appeal in The 
Spectator, A great cage-trap of the Heligoland pattern 
has been erected (and has already yielded important results) 
and many other objects have been secured: rings, books 
have been bought, accommodation provided for more workers 
and observers and a dormitory for students. There still 
remains the need fora library and observation hut near the cage. 
The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds has made a gen- 
crous promise of a yearly sum equal to the lease-rent of the 
island so long as it remains a sanctuary. Skokholm, already 
famous wherever birds are studied, is likely to rival Heligo- 
land itself. though the chief birds on the two islands are of 
very different sorts. 

* * * % 

The Most Populous Sanctuary 

The amazing bird population of tie island, apart from 
the variety of birds of passage that rest there, is brought 
out in the annual report. .A census of birds is taken so far 
as this is at all possible ; and the following are some of the 
figures: Guillemots numbered 220 pairs; pairs of Puffins 
were estimated at 20,000, Manx Shearwaters at 10,000, 
Herring Gull 300. Lesser black-backed, and Greater 50, Razor- 
bills 1.000 and Storm Petrels 800. As may be realised from 
such immense figures, the cliff edges where the shearwater 
and pullin chiefly rest fairly quake as you walk over the 
peaty turfs. No rabbit warren boasts quite so many 
holes. .\ great number of curious observations were made 
in the course of the year. One of the most startling concerns 
the one pair of little owls that nested on the island. The 
character of the bird has been freely whitewashed of late ; 
and in a recent debate its friends got rather the better of 
its enemies. We must infer that it degenerates when oppor- 
tunity for crime is too lavishly offered. ** One pair sueceeded 
in hatching a family. The nest was found to contain two 
fledged young. two addled eges and the corpses of 200 Storm 
Petrels, thus repeating a similar discovery in 1934. A 
further larder of 25 corpses was found near the lighthouse.” 
It is a grim tale. The storm petrel, a bird of singular 
charm, nests in holes in the ground, many in a field wall, a 
relic of the days when the island was farmed. The little 
owl is a born burrower, and finds this little and most romantic 
bird a too easy victim. 


* % * * 


Migrant Robins 

An oddity of migration, as it seems to me, though it is not 
emphasised in the report, is the appearance on the island of a 
number of robins, arriving from August 10th onwards. It 


was a nine days’ wonder when large companies of continental 
robins appeared one cold winter day on the coast of Norfolk : 
but the bird, in spite of its stay-at-home reputation, must be 
more migratory than an older school of naturalists believed. 
The bird breeds freely, is more thoroughly protected by 
sentiment than any bird in the list and the pairs are very 
jealous of their * territory” in nesting time. So it seems 
natural enough to suppose that the pressure of population 
should drive them to some degree of migration, though they 
have a cat’s fondness for their particular house and garden. 
The bird population of Skokholm is fantastic but it would 
probably be a great deal bigger if it were not beset by the 
two great enemies of the West country, the rabbit and the 
bracken. It was indeed at one time suggested that the island 
should be used as a trial ground for methods of eliminating 
both plagues. Incidentally, several enquirers wish to know 
whether the Yorkshire bracken eradicator, of which private 
demonstrations were made last year, is procurable. 
# * * * 


Altruistic Animals 

A correspondent in South Africa gives me a canary for my 
raven. I gaye an account of a caged raven (in North Devon) 
which was first fed by wild birds and later returned the com- 
pliment by pushing out tit-bits through the bars of its cage 
for the wild birds to gather. A pet canary in Scottsville, 
South Africa, plays a similarly altruistic part. It flicks 
seeds out of its cage for the sparrows to pick up, and these 
persistent birds come to demand the largess if it is not provided 
without solicitation. One of the most highly valued birds 
in the same garden is the black-headed oriole, which has the 
flutiness of the golden oriole (whose song reminds me of the 
blackbird’s) ; and entirely refutes the common but mistaken 
idea that birds in South Africa pay for their brightness of 
plumage by the absence of music. The country is a paradise 
for birds in one regard: food is so plentiful that a bird table 
is a superfluity even in the worst season : there are no “* hungry 
months.” 

# * * * 

Grey Leaves 

That ingenious poet, Manley Hopkins, praised the value of 
** dappled things.” The gardener in winter will be as fond of 
grey things, though grey is almost a constant epithet for 
gloom. It is as bright on the floor of the winter garden as it 
is sad in the skies. There are, of course, degrees of greyness. 
Senecio Maritima may be almost white, and the favourite 
Lamb's Lug gives a sense of whiteness, like the reverse of a 
white poplar leaf. Lavender is a true and delicious grey- 
green. Greener than any of these, but still essentially grey, 
is Senecio Grayiti ; and its value is much beyond its precious- 
ness. It grows like a weed and takes readily from any cutting ; 
yet many gardeners who seek for winter greys neglect it—to 
their loss. It is perhaps the most useful of its class for certain 
places. The maritime groundsel goes back on you: it both 
reverts and dies, and Lamb’s Lug is rather shapeless while 
the shape and quaint leaf of Grayii please the eye for their 
form as well as their colour. It is a common thing that, like 
common sense, is not so common as it might be. 


* * % * 


A Lake Experience 

The vexed question whether public aceess to a sanctuary is 
a practical ideal is delightfully answered by one experiment in 
the Lakes, described in the Bird Notes of the R.S.P.B. On 
a notice at the edge of its beautiful property the Victoria 
Golf Hotel, Buttermere, has substituted the word ‘* Invita- 
tion’ for ** Trespassers will be prosecuted.” The subscript 
legend asks visitors not to leave litter, pluck flowers or disturb 
nests ; and the experience is that the public has obeyed the 
request to the letter. It is found that neighbours to a sanc- 
tuary acquire the spirit of the place. Dwellers near 
Hickling Broad, for example, do not permit rare birds to be 
shot ; and it is the experience of the ardent rural preservers 
in Leicestershire that a wood sanctuary is quite consonant 
with a public park. The effect of notices both more salient 
and more tactful ought to be tested on commons nearer 
London now grossly defaced by week-end litter. 

W. Beacn Tomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


{Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The mast suitable 

length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letiers are given a preferenc2 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
autnor, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. Tur Srecraror.] 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1926 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 

Sir,—It was the essential doctrine of the framers of the 
report of the Imperial Conference of 1926 that the bond of 
union between the units of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations consisted of a common allegiance, and this doctrine 
is formally recorded in the Statute of Westminster, 1931. In 
1935 the Irish Free State, by the Irish Nationality and Citi- 
zenship Act, severed allegiance as the bond of connexion 
between Irish nationals and the Crown, and in 1936 the 
Constitution (Amendment No. 27) Act removed the Crown 
from any part in the internal sovereignty of the Free State. 

A further step has now been taken in the destruction of the 
edifice of the Conference of 1926. The Government of the 
Union of South Africa has long been confronted by a demand 
from the Nationalist opposition, which is avowedly republican, 
and from those of its followers who have followed the Govern- 
ment on condition that they have full liberty to work for a 
republic from within the ranks of the governmental party, 
that Union nationals shall cease to have a double allegiance 
as British subjects and Union nationals. Dr. Malan has 
insisted that Union nationals shall be declared not to be 
British subjects, and the replies of General Hertzog to this 
demand have been marked by the most remarkable obscurity. 

The position has now been made clear. We have been 
allowed to learn via a communication made to the Union 
-arliament that the discussion of the changes to be made in 
the coronation ceremonial to meet the new position of the 
Dominions has resulted in the decision that His Majesty at 
his coronation shall be required under a Union statute to take 
a distinct oath in respect of the Crown of the Union. It 
might have been hoped that at such a vital moment the unity 
of the Commonwealth should be allowed to stand. But the 
Union demands that the King should be marked out as on the 
one hand King of the United Kingdom and on the other as 
King of the Union. That this would be done was, of course, 
foreshadowed in the decision that the King should officially 
be toasted separately in his two capacities. 

The essence of the matter is that allegiance of Union 
nationals is thus allegiance not to the King of the United 
Kingdom and those other parts of the Empire which accept 
as do Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, a common alle- 
giance, but to the King of the Union, between whom and 
British subjects there is no bond of allegiance. The position 
of the Union is now really assimilated to that of Hanover 
before the separation of the Crowns. There was then no 
common allegiance, for British subjects owed no allegiance 
to the King of Hanover, and Hanoverians in Hanover were 
not British subjects. Great credit is due to the ingenuity 
with which Generals Hertzog and Smuts have accomplished 
a result equivalent to that achieved by Mr. de Valera in 1935 
without involving the resentment aroused by that statesman’s 
legislation. 

Union nationals, of course, like Ivish nationals, will still 
be deemed British subjects by British law outside the Union 
and the Free State, but the definitive and formal separation 
of the Crowns, now to be made patent in the coronation 
ceremonial with the approbation of the King and the British 
Government, which as is now usual confronts Parliament 
with a fait accompli, raises a serious issue. The Union Goy- 
ernment has been moved by the breakdown of collective 
security and the destruction of Ethiopia to greater apprecia- 
tion of British naval power and is to share in the Imperial 
Conference in May. There is serious danger lest the British 
Government in its constant anxiety to conciliate may do so 
at the expense of the Native Territories of South Africa and 
pledge itself to their transfer. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that it would be grossly improper to transfer to a distinct 
Crown without their assent natives who accepted the pro- 
tection of the British Crown in order to save themselves from 
the domination of the Duteh Republics. The doctrine of 
trustceship for mative races is still professed by the -British 


Government, and respect for it forbids handing over the 

Territories against the will of their people to a Government 

which stands with complete consistency of principle anq 

practice for the subordination of native to European interests, 

—I am, &e., A. BERRIEDALE Kerrn, 
University of Edinburgh. 


THE POPULATION PROBLEM 

[To the Editor of Tun Seecraror.] 
Sir,—Dr. Norman Haire’s letter raises some important 
points, especially in relation to current misconceptions of the 
population problem. . I should like to say, first of all, that I 
rather agrce with his view as to the doubtful desirability of 
an increase of births in this country. But what Dr. Haire fails 
to understand is that the annual number of births is a matter 
of secondary importance so far as the demographic situation 
is concerned. The number of births is only of importance 
in influencing the size at which a population, given adequate 
fertility, will eventually stabilise. 

In 1934 there were in this country almost 598,000 live 
births. With present mortality an annual supply of that 
size would be sufficient to produce a stationary population of 
about 36 millions. Stabilisation at that level would provide 
no real cause for anxiety. But the important point is that 
we are extremely unlikely to maintain the 1934 level of 
births, since it was the product, not of adequate fertility, but 
of a large number of women in the child-bearing age groups 
living at the time. The number of potentially fertile women 
will decline in the future, and if fertility remains at the 1934 
level the number of births will fall off with increasing rapidity 
from year to year. 

The maintenance of a population of any size —whether 
10 millions or 1,000 millions—-requires primarily a_ fertility 
high enough to ensure that women are replacing themselves 
from generation to generation. In 1934 fertility was at so 
low a level that, given present mortality, only 76 per cent. of 
the necessary replacement was forthcoming. At that rate it 
is impossible to maintain a population of any size. 

The concern of demographers is thus not, as Dr. Haire 
believes, to increase the number of births, but to prevent 
them from falling continuously. To that end Dr. Haire’s 
proposal of an institution for taking over unwanted babies is 
attractive but scarcely strikes at the root of the problem. 
What seems to me much more desirable is to change the 
conditions which make children unwanted.—TI am, Sir, &e., 

London, NAW, 4, D. V. Grass. 


[To the Editor of Tum Srrcraror.] 
Sir,—If men had to suffer the risk to life and the agony 
that women do in childbirth, the months of discomfort and 
frequent ill-health beforehand, often with irreparable damage 
to their health for life, we should hear less of the iniquity 
of voluntary birth-control from them. 

Many women love their children and are willing to take 
the risk for their sakes apart from other reasons, but the cost 
of supporting large families has a restraining influence even 
with them. Women can no longer obtain the domestic 
help in housework, &e. that they once did when more or 
less incapacitated.—Yours faithfully, M,. Breprorp. 

The Woburn Hospital, Woburn, Bletchley. 


IS IT AFTER ALL A MACHINE ? 
[Vo the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 
Sir, Mr. Joad will not mind if his rhetorical questions evoke 
at least one unrhetorical answer. He asks what the objection 
is to the hypothesis that ** some dynamic principle of life” 
directs the activities of animals for ** some purpose not 
their own.” The objection is that the proposition, as he 
puts it, means nothing. He should say cither more, or less. 


The word * purpose ” means a propositia —an end set before 


somebody and pursued by him or her. This either implies 
consciousness, or it implies nothing. Mr. Joad does not 
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assert a conscious purpose behind evolution. But if the 
process is unconscious, it is not purposive, andthe ** dynamie 
principle * js reduced to the level of Moliére’s virtus dormitiva 
that caused opium to put you to sleep. 

Mr. Joad’s whole objection to “ classical” biology is 
pased on its ascription of variations to ‘ chance,” i.e., on 
its admission of ignorance why they occur. But why should 
a man of science not admit ignorance if he is, in fact, ignorant ? 
And does Mr. Joad’s hypothesis, in fact, replace that ignorance 
Dy knowledge ? A “foresight” that does not foresee, an 
“intelligence” that does not understend, a “ purpose ~ 
present to no mind, are just an asylum ignorantiae. 

Modern science may or may not know “ what a material 
force is.’ It knows what it does ; and if Mr. Joad can offer 
any definition of a thing’s essence which is not a catalogue 
of its manifestations, I should like to know it. The history 
of culture is strewn with the wreckage of ontologies : science 
goes on, and interprets the world in the only way worth 
doing, by changing it.—Yours faithfully, 

ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


THE BURDEN OF PROOF IS ON THE 
PROSECUTION 
|To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.| 

Sir,—Readers of that famous Sunday newspaper, the News 
of the World, find themselves nowadays instructed at intervals 
in the law by no less distinguished an authority than the Lord 
Chief Justice of England, The Right Hon. Lord Hewart of 
Bury. Very naturally, the layman reads his articles with a 
respectful awe, especially when—as was the case last Sunday 
—his dissertation is illustrated by a convincing picture of 
Court No. 1 at the Old Bailey, where readers may oceasionally 
occupy the dock and have still further instruction from his 
Lordship adapted especially for their own benefit. But 
whereas in the Old Bailey no layman in his senses would 
venture to query the validity of any of his Lordship’s remarks 
there would seem to be no reason why he may not do so when 
Lord Hewart addresses him through the medium of his 
favourite Sunday newspaper. 

Unfortunately, however, though possibly most sensibly, 
the News of the World does not encourage its readers to write 
letters for publication. Thus, the concluding statement of 
Lord Hewart’s admirable article, ** The Burden of Proof is on 
the Prosecution,” goes unanswered. He says: ** It is difficult 
in England for an innocent man to be convicted and punished.” 

With the utmost respect I ean only say, from many 
years’ experience, first as an unofficial prison visitor and later 
as.a student of and writer about the Underworld of Crime, 
that it seems to me that it is far easier than Lord Hewart 
imagines it to be, for a man to be charged as a suspected 
person and sent to prison for three months when he has in fact 
not done what he was alleged to have done by two police 
officers. 

Let me at once hasten to add that were it possible for the 
defendant in such cases to claim the right to be tried by 
jury and did he have the good fortune to come before Lord 
Hewart, I make no doubt that the chances of his acquittal 
would be increased, for to judge by my press-eutting books, 
no one keeps a more watchful eye on the Police than does 
the Lord Chief Justice of England.—Yours very truly, 

Artucr R. L. GarDNerr. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


EDUCATION TODAY 


[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.|} 


Sir.—-I read with great interest the article in your last week's 
issue on ‘* Education Today” giving impressions of the 
annual Conference of Educational Associations, part of 
which I attended. It is true that there seems to be too 
marked a division between the world inside and outside 


the school, a division perhaps inevitable at a time of social 
change and maladjustment. 

But the picture presented by the article seemed to me darker 
than that suggested by my own experience of schools. I 
do not think that bookbinding is the only remedy school- 
Masters prescribe against the evils of ** mass production.” 


i —— 


Many of them know how to make the best of this element 
in modern life. Anyone who enters an elementary school 
will probably find the walls decorated by newspaper cuttings 
—-pictures and topical articles. Lessons in * current events ~ 
are given in many schools, and newspaper reading is 
encouraged. When I was teaching at a secondary school 
arrangements were often made for the children to go to films 
at the local cinema if the experience was likely to be valuable 
—one film was of African life, another a good rendering of 
Oliver Twist. The wireless is now largely used in the class- 
room as a means of education. Domestic science teachers 
know the value of the advertisement in making the teaching 
of rules for diet practical and attractive. In these and in 
other ways the schools find inspiration in the industrial 
world, and give something back in exchange. 

Biology is undoubtedly a “ coming” subject, especially 
in girls’ schools. Its progress is hampered because, to be 
taught effectively, it needs accommodation and equipment 
which cannot always be at present supplied. Its sister 
subject, hygiene, is becoming increasingly popular. 

There is still more to be done to make the schools as adequate 
a preparation as they can be for modern life, but a beginning 
has been made on the lines suggested by the article. We 
need not therefore ‘‘ suspect that we have failed with our 
own children.’’—Yours truly, MARGARET DIGGLE, 

4 Church Avenue, Norwich, 


AN APOLOGIST FOR GENERAL FRANCO 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.| 
Sir,—I enclose a letter from a friend of mine in Spain, which 
may be of interest to you. I do not wholly associate myself 
with all Mr. Bonet’s views, but he is someone I have known 
personally for 15 years past, and is a man of considerable 
standing and one whom I have always found careful and 
deliberate in his judgements.—Yours very truly, 
4 Mermaid Court, London, S.EA. FE. S. BArinc-Gou.p. 


Dear Mr. Baring-Gould, 

I wish to thank you very much indeed for your kind letter of 
October 12th and for the interest shown therein in regard to my 
present situation. 

It affords me great pleasure to be able to write to you again 
from this Spanish soil; from the real and genuine Spain, which is 
quite free from the infeeted Marxist virus. I arrived to this 
glorious Seville, full of faith and enthusiasm, together with my 
wife and six children. To a city which has been converted into a 
new Covadonga by word and deed of its leader, my good friend, 
General Queipo de Llano. We shall await the fall of Madrid 
from here, without undue impatience. The capital is being gained 
on the Mediterranean Sea. The stronger the resistance put forward 
by the reds in Madrid, the sooner the intent of Sovietising Spain 
will be done away with. There is no doubt that the spirit of Lenin 
will receive its mortal wound right on the Spanish soil. 

As I informed you in my previous letter, we left Catalufia in a 
horrified state of spirits, but what we saw, all that came to our 
knowledge there, is of little importanee as compared with the 
horrid crimes committed by the Sovietised Spanish Marxists in 
Andalousia. It makes one ill to try to describe them and I will 
certainly save you the unpleasantness of reading them. All details 
thereof, together with irrefutable proofs, names of witnesses, &c., 
are being officially published. Those hyenas had no respect for 
children, women, old aged or even patients. It is very difficult 
to grasp the cruelty and savagery with which these people acted 
at all times, but, unfortunately, it is alla cruel fact. They murdered, 
violated, ransacked and burned at their leisure. The worst methods, 
the cruellest ideas were put into practice by these soulless reds. 

Have you ever read the statistics published in regard to these 
outrages and crimes? They are simply enormous! Did you 
know, for example, that the Marxist authorities armed the people, 
let free all common criminals from the prisons and placed homicidal 
arms into their hands ? That was really the Soviet signal. The 
triumph of the left parties in the month of February was most 
illegal. They stole the majority of the election certificates, com- 
mitted enormous outrages and overruled by their terror. At the 
very start, the ‘ Popular Front” (be careful there in England 
with this Moscovite invention) showed already signs of its limited life. 

I believe that I have already mentioned something about the 
too expectant attitude adopted by England. My own love for that 
country justifies, I think, my insistence on this point. Many 
people appreciate that the attitude adopted by Great Britain has 
favoured the reds to a certain extent on account of the puritanic 
way of considering the so-called Madrid Government a “ legal” 
government. Can a group of individuals who, by violent means, 
take possession of a government of a country and foment disorder 
and even encourage their own people to commit outrages and crimes, 
be ealled a “legal” government ? Can it be called a “ legal” 
government when it is acting under the direct influence of Moscow ? 
it gives me real pain to sce that noble English country so indifferent 
at these vandalic crimes. 


I have been a witness of it all. I was at first in the red zone, 
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naturally under a certain amount of danger, and now I find myself, 
thanks to my good fortune, in the blue zone. I am therefore in 
8 position to declare in a most emphatic manner, that the reds 
have committed and are still committing all sorts of crimes and 
outrages, and that, on their side, only disaster and complete disorder 
prevail, whereas, on the contrary, in_the territory dominated by 
the Nationalists, there is complete order and tranquillity ; life is 
quite normal again and absolutely safe, and the people ‘are able to 
move about in complete freedom. The reprisals which the military 
organisations may have taken against certain individuals, are all 
fully justified. They always act within the laws of the country, 
and only against real criminals who gloated over defenceless and 
innocent beings. 

I am fully aware of your own personal feelings in regard to the 
struggle which is now being held in this country in order to save 
occidental civilisation, but I fail to understand the attitude which 
has been adopted by the leaders of that great English country who 
always had men of exceptionally good qualities to keep the world 

properly balanced. Can it be possible that the tragic fate of Spain, 
we is suffering and exhausting all her possible means for the good 
ef humanity, means nothing to them ? 

What a contrast with past positions! In order to repress the 
enslaving ambition of the famous Corsican, England sent over to 
Spain one day her best Soldier. She then considered the genial 
Captain a real danger to Europe and the whole world. Does the 
inexorable and barbarous Soviet imperialism mean nothing to her 
now ? Does she really believe that within her insular independence 
the splashes of the Soviets would never reach her ? What a terrible 
mistake! It is enough to see Portugal’s example, so closely bound 
to Spain, and who has seen the danger so near at hand. 

Against such a destructive invasion, a new Spain has arisen, in a 
valiant and energetic way, and in her desire to see herself free from 
the possibility of being converted into a colony of Moscow. But, 
would it, by chance, be convenient to England, that a Soviet power 
be_established on the Mediterranean Sea? I believe that 1 have 
already mentioned the gist of the problem ; 7.e., the Mare Nostrum. 
How would it be possible that Italy might allow Russia to take 
possession of the Spanish Levant ? And, what about Germany ? 
And, least of all, Spain herself, who now rises up again, powerful 
and vigorous, in the midst of Europe. I was sorry to learn of 
England’s opposition to Italy’s pretensions in Abyssinia. Don’t 
you think this was a mistake ? Is it not a well-known fact that 
Italy is in need of colonies ? Is it not also true that Germany has 
the same needs ?_ I rather think that England is fully aware of all 
this. But, if the main point is the Mediterranean Sea, would not 
England’s present attitude signify a loss of her old power over the 
Latin Sea, or over the Strait, or even over the Gibraltar zone itself ? 

Lately, I have noticed a certain evolution in the way the English 
papers look at the Spanish situation, and I think this is quite a good 
sign. In the end, England will no doubt find it convenient to her 
interests to support the. Nationalists in certain aspects, the main 
reason being, among others, that Spain is fighting in favour of 
civilisation and in opposition to the Asiatic fury of the marxists. 
It is perfectly clear that an international battle is being held in 
Spain, and that the Soviet monster will finally be destroyed right 
here ; all the more to Spain's glory and in a similar way as she acted 
upon a splendid and remots date, when she could count with the 
support of the military getius, the Iron Duke. 

The false legend of the ** military act’? must be done away with 
altogether. The National Army did no more than follow the 
National feelings before the devastating marxism. How could they 
possibly have been able to maintain themselves, grow, make such 
considerable progress and gradually manage to reconquer whole 
provinces, had they not been supported by all social classes and the 
popular masses themselves? It is a well extended fact that a 
military uprising is forced to triumph within a few hours, or, maybe, 
within a few days from its start. But such was not the case in 
the present struggle in Spain, although, in spite of all, the triumph 
of the Nationalists is sure to come in the end. And it will be a 
most crushing victory. Merely because it will arise from the very 
people and is supported by the masses who are fighting with faith 
and heroism, and defend themselves with all their heart. Franco is 
really something more than a military leader—he is, above all, a 
symbol of the Immortal Spain. 

This valiant and splendid gest of the new Spain is more than 
sufficient to move to sympathy all the civilised nations. Lenin’s 
prophecy will certainly not be fulfilled. Spain shall not be the 
first nation in the world to follow Russia. While redeeming herself, 
while she gets rid of the Soviet poison, she will save the civilised 
cause and, eventually, she will no doubt deserve all the goodwill 
and respect of England and all other nations. 

It is still time for England, the worthy and noble country, to take 
part in this new crusade against the barbarous communism. The 
old Hispanic Lion has more heart and courage than it really needs, 
but the moral support of Great Britain, a sister country in the dis- 
covery of new empires, cannot possibly fail, so that the Moscovit 
barbarism may be confined to within its own boundaries. 

I am afraid that I am not in humour just now to talk about 
business for the near or far future, but it will not be at all inconveni- 
ent to point out that the present attitude adopted by England cannot 
possibly encourage the development of business affairs with Spain. 
On the other hand, you may probably admit that this expansion 
on my part in regard to the present Spanish situation is quite justi- 
fied. If, at the same time, this serves to create some atmosphere 
amongst your acquaintances and, maybe, through some official 
ergan, I shall consider this letter as a good effort, although I am 
afraid it has become excessively long.—Yours sincerely, 

FEDERICO BONET. 


Sevilla, 


rete 
—————— 


MR. NOYES’S VOLTAIRE 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 

Sir,—It is a pity that Mr. Noyes, having taken such great 
trouble to make himself acquainted with the life of D’Alembert, 
was not able to gain a better knowledge of his works. Hag 
he chosen to support his statement that D’Alembert had 
shallow mind by maintaining that his views about probability 
were worthless we might have had an interesting argument, 
I should not have denied that D’Alembert made mistakes, 
I should not, for example, have wished to defend all that he 
says about the game Croiz et Pile. But I should have argued 
that, although he may have been wrong on particular points, 
the basis of his attack on the school of Bernoulli was sound, 
He was aware, as his opponents were not, of the problems that 
arise in connexion with the empirical application of the 
a priori calculus of probabilities. It was for this reason that 
TI called him not merely original but acute. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Noyes has chosen to deny, by implication, that D’Alem. 
bert ever made any contribution to the theory of probability 
at all. This leaves me with nothing to do but ask him to 
look up the Opuscules Mathématiques. The relevant passages 
are IT 1-25, IV 73-105 and 283-341, V 228-231 and 508-510, 
and VII 39-60. There are other references which I could 
give him, but he will find all that is essential in the Opuscules 
Mathématiques. 

For some reason which he does not think fit. to give Mr, 
Noyes assumes that I have confused D’Alembert with Condor- 


cet. He writes of Condorcet’s Essai in a way which surprises 
me. I should have said that this work, so far from having 


any outstanding theoretical value, was a striking example of 
the misapplication of the probability calculus. Neither is 
its purely mathematical part by any means impeccable, 
Indeed, Todhunter said of it that its obscurity and self: 
contradiction were without parallel in his experience of 
mathematical works. It would be interesting to know what 
has led Mr. Noyes to take the contrary view. 

With regard to the relationship of Mme. du Chatelet to 
Voltaire, the passage in Longchamps to which Mr. Noyes 
refers is not the only one that is relevant. There is the 
remark which Voltaire is said to have made after her death: 
“Voila bien les femmes! Jen avais été Richelieu, Saint: 
Lambert m’en a expulsé; .. . un clouw chasse Vautre. ...” 
Why does Mr. Noyes refuse this its natural interpretation ? 
As for Mme. de Grafigny, it is true that she does not say that 
she saw Voltaire and Mme. du Chatelet in bed together. But 
it is surely obvious that she believed that they were lovers. 
If this is not also Mr. Noyes’s impression why does he try so 
hard to discredit Mme. de Grafigny as a witness ?— Yours 
faithfully, 

A, J. AYER. 

Christ Church, Ouford. 


DOCTORS BY CONTRACT 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In your issue of December 25th you published an inte- 
resting article on ‘* Doctors by Contract.’ Surely it is time 
that the dependants of National Health Insured persons 
were given free medical attendance and medicine ? 


In view of the national importance of a healthy population 
improved nutrition is indeed badly needed, and surely the 
health of the mothers during the whole of their lives is also 
of vital importance for the well-being of future generations, 


Large doctors’ bills come to be so much dreaded that often 
the doctor is not summoned in time to prevent serious illness. 
Moreover, the doctor’s bill has frequently to be paid out of a 
wage inadequate to keep a family in anything approaching 
the standard of nutrition shown by Sir John Orr to be necessary 
for health. The children of school age do indeed get some 
medical attention, but what of the children below school age 
or in cases where the illness is not connected with the school 
medical examination? No doubt the voluntary insurance 
services are a great benefit, but compulsory insurance under 
an extension of the National Health Insurance Scheme would 
enable all workers’ dependants to obtain necessary medical 
attendance in the country as well as in the town.—TI am, 
Sir, &e., M. E. CAMPBELL Fraser. 
Scarah Hill; Ripley, Harrogate. 


— 
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By R. F. HARROD 

Tue “ first °° morality of Mr. Heard’s trinity* was that based into grave confusions. The more grandiose claims of 
on anthropomorphic cosmologies of the kind of which the physicists embodied in the doctrine of mechanical deter- 


Christian theology is held to be typical. The ‘ second” 
morality, like the second French Empire, never existed ; it is 
that morality which would be appropriate, if only any could 
be, to a mechanistic cosmology. The “third” is the 
morality which we must endeavour to build upon that cos- 
mology of the future, towards which the most recent findings 
of scientific enquiry appear to Mr. Heard to point. We must 
make haste with the building, for otherwise civilisation will 
“ collapse’? and humanity be “ liquidated.” 

Mr. Heard is a regular railer; he portrays our decadence 
and impending doom in terms that are exciting and forceful 
if not always very pointed. The cause of our troubles is an 
irrational and obsolete adherence to a mechanistic cosmology. 
The National Socialists appear to agree with him. One may 
doubt whether the decline shown in our present age is as 
great as Mr. Heard would have us believe and whether he 
points to the true cause. The international anarchy is perhaps 
the most menacing feature. A more humdrum explanation of 
this is that it is the inevitable outcome of a situation in which 
there are a few Great Powers, no one of which is strong enough 
to keep the others in order, but each of which is too strong 
to be kept in order easily by the remainder. For systems of 
police and justice to werk easily, the collective authority of 
the community must be overwhelmingly superior to the 
individual. This condition is absent in the international 
sphere. If this explanation is right the flaw is technical rather 
than cosmological. For the rest Mr. Heard’s picture of 
present distress may well be thought a trifle exaggerated and 
even hysterical, 

Now we may readily agree with Mr. Heard that modern 
thought has failed to provide sanctions for morality to take 
the place of. heaven and hell. There is indeed a point of 
view that sanctions are irrelevant and even inimical to true 
morality, that goodness must be loved for its own sake and 
its own sake only. Mr. Heard treats this point of view with 
open contempt. He does not think that “ethics” can 
survive without sanctions. He may be right. Yet is that 
not tantamount to saying that no true morality, third or other, 
can exist at all among men? He fulminates against many 
scientists for the aspersions upon humanity which he finds 
implicit in their doctrines, but are any of their aspersions in 
fact so far reaching as this ? 

He takes the mechanistic cosmology of classical physics, 
together with Darwinian natural selection and Freudian 
psychology, for his target. But in many places he falls into 
the crudest popular fallacies with regard to the import of 
these doctrines. He suggests that Darwinism implicitiy 
exhorts men to be violent and cruel and lord it over the world, 
and that Freudian psychology is a battle-cry for the unlimited 
encouragement and ruthless satisfaction of all sexual appetites. 

Now it is quite true that many simple men have supposed 
these doctrines to flow as corollaries from the scientific 
speculations in question. That has been an unfortunate 
by-product, not without its dangers. But what are we to 
say when Mr. Heard, presenting himself, as he does, to his 
readers as a man of learning and deep thought, openly 
endorses such travesties of these scientific speculations for 
the sake of his argument ? He is entitled to deplore certain 
scientific doctrines because and in so far as they give rise to 
such misconceptions. But when he presents those miscon- 
ceptions as legitimate corollaries, it is necessary to say, 
reader, here is no safe guide. 

But apart from these travesties, Mr. Heard seems to fall 


*The Third Morality. By Gerald Heard. . (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 





minism have seemed to some, though by no means to all, 
thinkers inimical to the survival of morality. But Mr. Heard 
dces not distinguish this from the more general doctrine of 
philosophical determinism—* necessitarianism ”—which long 
preceded mechanistic physics and would probably survive its 
relegation to limbo. 

When he lumps the doctrines of natural selection and of 
Freudian psychology together with mechanistic physics, 
one is tempted to believe that his real hostility is directed 
not against mechanistic theories but against all attempts 
to discover uniformities in nature. But here he is on very 
bad ground. For unless some uniformities can legitimately 
be assumed to exist, all rational action becomes impossible. 

Take the case of Freud, the future of whose doctrines is 
still in doubt. Only a fool would behave or govern on the 
assumption that men are never actuated by forces of the 
operation of which they are unaware. If the system of 
thought initiated by Freud proves ultimately successful 
in classifying and explaining the mode of operation of these 
forces, we shall be immensely better able to direct ourselves 
and others more wisely and effectively. An increase of our 
knowledge of uniformities here as elsewhere would enlarge 
the scope and increase the effectiveness of our morality. 

The developments on which Mr. Heard relies to build his 
new cosmology and his new morality may be briefly mentioned. 
There is the new physics. But unfortunately the time is 


not yet ripe to interpret its cosmological significance. Mr. 
Heard foresees the victory of a neo-Lamarckianism in 
biology. Of this one may legitimately be sceptical. In 


psychology he adduces telepathy, clairvoyance and even 
possibly prevision. If we depend on these to save us from 
the ruin engendered by immorality or a-morality, our position 
is precarious indeed. 

Mr. Heard frankly admits with due modesty that his new 
moral system is but a slender raft hastily tied together. His 
plea is that he is working against time. He writes: 

‘Our whole and comprehensive activity and purpose in life is 
thus a continuous psychological development. Every stage must 
and ean be aco-ordinated extension of awareness until the individual 
apprehends himself clearly as one with all the life around him and 
as a continuing stream of growth which expands until it loses the 
limits of individuality.” 

And again : 

“The general aim is the individual's realisation of his unity with 
all life and being : his realisation that the universe is alive and that 
every creature, himself included, is part of that life.” 

There is much in this vein. There are also more practical 
admonitions. ‘‘ Instead of lust, develop tenderness: that 
is the general ruling of the third morality on the subject of 
sexual appetite.” ‘Suicide should never be attempted 
but on the considered advice of other moralists.” ‘ Diet, 
then, should avoid a _ high-protein intake. . . . Vitamin 
research favours a varied diet in which fresh vegetables 
take a large place.” 

Mr. Heard makes it plain that he is a refined and civilised 
He recommends, above all, meditation, self-knowledge 
and compassion. His general precepts, if vague and nebulous, 
are at worst probably harmless. But there are others about 
in the world of today who have used arguments no looser 
in texture than his and polysyllables no more imposing to 
win followers for creeds harsh and cruel and wicked. Let 
poets and mystics charm and soothe us ; let dreamers dream 
dreams. But if the appeal is to reason and the names of 
great scientists are to be invoked, let us cling tenaciously to 
lucidity and precision. 


man. 
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Ought Liberals to be Communists ? 


Forward From Liberalism. By Stephen Spender. (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.) 

Tur attraction of this book is its sincerity. Mr. Spender 
tells us in the preface that his purpose is to ** put as frankly 
as I could my own point of view,” to “* portray an attitude of 
mind.” He has depicted himself and something more ; he 
has drawn a mental portrait of generous youth. Every short 
period has a generous youth of its own; and those of us 
who are old enough to have witnessed a good many such 
will not be tempted to consider (as at heart youth itself 
always does), that the latest generation has necessarily 
the last word. We have learned by now that youth is seldom 
very wise, though always very worth attending to. 

The youth of Mr. Spender’s generation has had an ailing 
and baffling world to deal with, and it would be surprising 
if its spokesman could diagnose the symptoms convincingly 
at all points. He does not; his lengthier analyses—e.g., of 
Mr. Aldous Huxley's pacifism in Chapter IV, or of Mr. Cole’s 
views on tacties in Chapter VI—strike one as more tortuous 
than subtle, and apt to miss the obvious without reaching 
the profound. And all through his book are passages—often 
inconsistent with one another—where he seems to be thinking 
aloud in terms of a mental confusion not yet fully cleared up. 
Some of the most serious factors in the modern situation 
are left completely out of the picture—the currency problem 
for one, the population problem for another. On the other 
hand there is a welcome absence of mere ‘* waste-landishness.”” 
Mr. Spender might say with Walt Whitman: J do not snivel 
that snivel the world over, That months are vacuums and the 
ground but wallow and filth. Ten years ago it might have 
been otherwise with a spokesman of that day’s youth. 

Mr. Spender’s broad contention is that the paths of Liberalism 
lead to Communism. Before the War any similar young man 
would have said that they led to Socialism, and as a matter of 
logic I think he would have been right. The goal of the Liber- 
alism envisaged by Mill was in truth a “ classless society ” ; 
other phraseology (such as “the abolition of privilege ”) 
was employed, but that is what it came to. And when equality 
of opportunity, or something like it, had been formally 
achieved in the political sphere, it was a logical corollary 
that, in order to make the forms realities, a similar equality 
must be sought in the economic sphere. The only question 
was one of economic method —whether to embrace a collectivist 
(i.e., Socialist) solution, or a distributivist (7.e., individualist) 
one ; and the main achievement of the early Fabian Society 
was to make the first answer preferred to the second. The 
three chief thinkers among the carly Fabians--Graham 
Wallas, Sidney Ball, and Sidney Webb-—-were all men deeply 
imbued with the Liberal tradition, who saw in Socialism 
its continuance and completion. And though, of course. the 
big drum whom they enrolled in their orchestra, Bernard 
Shaw, had never really been a Liberal at all, and beneath 
the thin crust of what they taught him the lava of his own 
violence-loving instincts was seldom long kept from erupting, 
their vision so far prevailed that the pre-War Liberal Party 
became more and more collectivist, while Keir Hardie’s 
E.L.P. preserved and developed, like Hardie himself, much 
that was most vital .in Liberalism. 

Mr. Spender’s attempt to build a similar bridge now 
from Liberalism to Communism has the warranty of Sidney 
Webb. But whatever its future, it has obviously not. the 
same justification in logic. For the difference between pre- 
War English Socialism and what in 1918 the Russian Bolshevist 
arty decided to christen ** Communism” (the werd never 
had this distinctive meaning before) is one not of eeonomic 
end, but of political method ; and the difference is that the 
Communist throws the whole Liberal method on the serap- 
heap, and adopts that of despotic violence—or, as he. ealls 
it, dictatorship—instead. Of course the mythology. of. the 
phoenix may be invoked in support of the idea that the way. 
to rejuvenate a living organism is to burn it alive on a.-funeral 
pyre and expect that the same organism, freshened and 
strengthened, will spring out of its ashes. So, and so 
may Liberalism—or liberty—be conceived as coming 
through Communism. But outside mythology we have too 
little warrant for it; and even. there the story of.Medea 
points eloquently the opposite and more.obvious moral. 

This would have been a much more cogent and compact 


alone, 
about 


——_ 


book had Mr. Spender seen the single point and concentrate | 
on it first and Jast. It is that phoenix analogy that he Thust 
prove valid, if he is to conyince Liberals. As it is, he only 
wanders round it: at one time, in his curiously inconsistent 
way, stating the case for not expecting despotism to brn, 
forth liberty, and at another time arguing that it will, Iti 
difficult not to think him sometimes rather a slave to phrases: 


e.g., the Russian term “ cell” has an extraordinary * Ope, 


Sesame ” value for him; though in effect it means nothing 
more than what we have known all our lives as a * branch,” 
The idea that “cell” camarillas hold the key to liberty 
would seareely, I think, appeal to him, had he been through 
any intimate experience of branch politics in a trade uniop, 
In regard to Liberalism, he does far more justice than mog 
Communists to the value of its ideas. 
Autobiography ; he knows something about the Philosophical 
Radicals ; and to what he knows he is just—with him, x 
with most young men, it is where his knowledge gives out and 
parrot-phrases are brought in to fill the gaps;that he tend 
to be unfair. Too often he is ludicrously unfair to what 
Liberalism and Democracy have done. Right at the beginning 
he tells us that *‘ Democracy puts through reforms, but 4 
hundred years of such reforms show that a reformist policy 
only scratches the surface of the real forees that govern our 
lives.” Go back to 1837, and compare the state of the 
English working class at that date—whether as_ regards 
housing, or clothes, or food, or environment, or education, 
or recreations, or political influence, or economic influence, 
or access to careers, or self-esteem, or esteem by other, 
or personal freedom, or connubium, or many other things 
with that of today ; and you will see, as a matter of objective 
history, that, so far from mere surface scratchings, the changes 
have been enormous and in effect revolutionary. Whether 
the methods of Communist dictatorship will ultimately do 
as much for the workers in Russia remains to be seen; what 
is obvious is that so far the libertarian method, judged by 
results, has been much the more successful. 

This is a very interesting book, and some sides of its interest 
-—its concern with literature and art, for instance—can only 
be briefly alluded to. Mr. Spender’s béle noire is romanticism, 
which seems to be for him an art and literature of ** escape.” 
But I wonder whether the romantics were the only, or even 
the chief, “‘ escapists.” ** Great art,” he tells us, ‘is never 
merely an escape... it attempts always to resolve a 
conflict.” What conflict does Michelangelo's figure of Night, 
in the Medici chapel, resolve ? We know the four lines that 
Michelangelo himself wrote about it ; they breathe ™ escape” 
through and through. But perhaps it is not great art % 


R. C.K. Enson, 


oe . 
Early Christianity 
A History of the Early Church. By J. W. C. Wand. (Methuen, 
8s. 6d.) 

Wuen Ellicott was made Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
Dale of Birmingham said that it was easier to find a dozen 
good prelates than such a commentator ; and the same feeling 
was harboured about Lightfoot and Westcott. One way out 
of the difficulty would seem to be to send such scholars to 
sees at the end of the world. For Dr. Wand, being appointed 
to the Archbishopric of Brisbane, wrote nearly the whole of 
this book on the voyage—the remainder took him sixteen 
menths. To get another book out of him, it will apparently be 
necessary to bring him back again: though probably Queens- 
land might object. 

The book, one of a series on Church history generally, takes 
us from the beginnings to the end of the fifth century ; that 
is to the establishment of Christianity as the imperial religion 
by Theodosius, and the destruction of the Western Empire 
by Odovacer. It traces clearly the story of the development 
of institutions within the Church, from the comparative sim- 
plicity of the early stages to the ordered complexity of the 
later. Dr. Wand holds that Christ always intended to found 
an institutional society, and that this growth was natural and 
inevitable ; but he gives a very fair statement of the opposite 
view. While thus describing the ecclesiastical organisation, he 
also gives a comprehensive account of the doetrines—how, at 
first held more or less vaguely, they were, from time to time, 
more precisely defined by authoritative doctors and laid cown 
in the Oceumenical Councils. In a manual like this, which is 
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meant for theological students and candidates for ordination, 
he had to be brief; but he is remarkably accurate, and the 
signs of learning are everywhere manifest. 

As an orthodox Churchman he is of course opposed to 
“heresy”; but he is equally opposed to the ferocity with 
which heretics were treated by the more fanatical Fathers ; 
a ferocity which roused the disgust of the heathen, and is 
indeed without excuse. He treats many of the heresiarchs 
with the respect due to their piety and ability. Doubtless he 
remembers the reply of the Greek Bishop Nicetas to Anselm of 
Havelberg. ‘ There are no heretics in Italy,” said Anselm ; 
“in Greece they swarm.” ‘* That,” said Nicetas, ‘* is because 
the Greeks think.” Heresy, after all, may be a mark of inde- 
pendence ; agreement often means but slavish submission. 

Reading of the pitiful quarrels, often resulting in actual 
bloodshed, which prevailed in the early Church, one is often 
tempted to wonder whether Roman tolerance was not prefer- 
able to such exclusiveness, and even whether Christianity did 
not do more harm than good. We know that Constantine 
found open enemies like Maxentius or Licinius less trouble- 
some than the warring sects he met after his ‘* conversion.” 
To rid oneself of this suspicion one must study the inner 
history of the Chureh—the quict life which went on apart 
from all these distractions. There were people living untroubled 
by questions as to Subordination, Adoptionism, or Kutychian- 
ism; charitable, merciful, fraternal ; giving to the poor, kindly 
to slaves. Their very virtues have made them obscure, and 
history has often hardly deigned to notice them. It is pleasing 
that Dr. Wand does not ignore this aspect of Christianity, and, 
as far as his space allows, and his materials give him the 
opportunity, dwells on it. But for the presence of such a life 
in the Church, no creeds and no martyrdoms would have 
saved it; it would have perished and deserved to perish. 

Kk. BE. Nevietr. 


A New Critic of Swift 


The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift. 
(Oxford University Press, 16s.) 


By Ricardo Quintana, 


Tuk number of books about Swift seems likely to increase 
in direct proportion to the spread of popular psychology. 
Certainly there has been no lack of them in the last few 
years. Little more than a year ago three appeared almost 
simultaneously—an event as trying to the reviewer as the 
arrival of triplets to an overworked father. And now, from 
the University of Wisconsin, comes Mr. Ricardo Quintana’s 
closely reasoned study of Swift’s “mind and art.” This 
is an impressive and extremely able book, backed by a 
knowledge of the best and latest sources, critical, biographical 
and ideological, and much more attractively presented and 
written than the average scholarly dissertation. But I 
should hesitate to recommend it unconditionally to the 
ordinary intelligent reader. His needs are still best served, 
I consider, by Mr. Mark van Doren’s sympathetic and unpre- 
tentious biography. Mr. Quintana’s study is for the specialist. 
It requires and repays attention even if the cyelids grow 
a little weary in the process, 

Perhaps it is unjust to Mr. Quintana to suggest that he 
is occasionally boring. In a book of this type it is not easy 
to decide whether what will bore one reader may not interest 
another. But it seems to me that only those who already 
know something about Swift and are fairly familiar with 
his writings in prose and verse will appreciate what Mr. 
Quintana has to say about them; and such people do not 
require the carefully compiled précis of historical events 
and synopses of Swift’s books which Mr. Quintana provides. 
His book would have gained in clarity and would be easier 
to read if a good deal of this information had been taken 
for granted. And it would be pleasanter to read if Mr. 
Quintana had pruned away an occasional redundancy and 
resisted a natural tendency to wordiness. ‘** The melioration 
of society through constant advance from a less to a more 
perfect developmental stage” is an ugly. redundant phrase ; 
and the description of one of Swift's tracts as ‘* a very meaty 
discourse, opening up several inviting avenues to explore” 
sngularly horrible. 

Happily the interest of Mr. Quintana’s analysis of Swift's 
mind and art is not seriously diminished by these faults. If 
We except M. Emile Pons’s claborate work on Swift's early 
years—to which, incidentally, this book is much indebted— it 


is by far the most solid contribution yet made to a fascinating 
problem. If it fails to solve what is probably an insoluble 
puzzle, it is not through a failure to marshal all the available 
evidence and weigh it without fear or favour. Mr. Quintana 
is without prejudice and, unlike Signor Rossi, has no fabulous 
axe to grind. He does not pretend to be able to account fot 
Swift's scatological complex—the psychiatrists he dismisses 
because they do not account for the “ artistry ” Swift used to 
express it; one may ask, though, if this is their business — 
nor has he any fresh theory up his sleeve to explain Swift's 
relations with Stella and Vanessa, though he is convinced that 
he was never married to the former and evades the implica- 
tions of his correspondence with the latter. But his judgement, 
when he comes to a ruling, is generally sound. Thus, after 
an elaborate examination of the * controlling ideas’ from 
which he affirms Swift’s ‘* perfectly ordered system of thought” 
was constructed, he concludes that * the strength of Swift's 
mind lay not in subtlety or originality but in its firm grasp 
of generalities *°—a conclusion which is fully confirmed by his 
searching analysis of those occasional writings in which Swift's 
“diversity of interests” is so strikingly illustrated. In 
passing—and I am sorry I have no room to say more—it 
should be noted how fully Mr. Quintana deals with Swift's 
poetry, a subject to which previous critics have generally 
paid too little attention. 

The most provocative judgement he maintains is that 
Gulliver's Travels are artistically inferior to 4 Tale of a Tub— 
an opinion which will irritate as much as Mr. Eliot’s observa- 
tions on Zamlet. But Mr. Quintana’s reasons seem to me to be 
neither cogent nor particularly relevant. They are none the 
less interesting if only because they derive from his concept 
of Swift's *“* mind and art ” which, I feel, he is too anxious to 
reduce to a rigid formula. It would be interesting to know 
whether Mr. Quintana would claim to understand the mental 
processes of a contemporary, let alone his closest friend, as 
well as he is satisfied that he understands Swift's. 

Joun Haywarp. 


Popular Science 


Prelude to Chemistry. By John Read. (Bell. 
Chemistry Today. By Arnold Allcott and H. 8. Bolton. 
University Press, 3s. 6d.) 
The World of Science. Ly I*. Sherwood Taylor. 
8s. 6d.) 
Everyday Science. By A. W. Haslett. (Bell. 7s. 6d.) 
The New Chemistry. By hb. N. da C. Andrade. (Bell. 3s. 6d.) 
A FEW years ago there wa; a bumptious self-confidence about 
some amateurs of science: the more distinguished scientists 
were exempt from it, but it appeared (and sometimes still 
appears) in text-books and works of vulgarisation. ‘ Wot's 
science ?” shouted someone on the edge of the crowd, and 
the answer came back from the Hyde Park rostrum: ‘Science ? 
Science is the synthetic analysis of the universe.” 
A little more knowledge of science, and of the kistery of 
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science, might have made the speaker more modest. Dr. 
Sherwood Taylor’s massive volume does not quite come up 
to the Hyde Park standard, though his publishers do their 
best. The book is a vast compendium of titbits intended to 
make the reader gape: ‘ The air in an average living-room 
weighs as much as a small woman.” ‘* Water would boil 


Taylor is more ambitious than this. ‘* Science is really a 
unity,” he says, but he does not explain whether it is a unity 
in virtue of method, language or subject matter. Instead, 
he goes on to draw up a schematic arrangement of the special 
sciences, ranging from physics (a main division) down to 
psychology (a sub-section of a sub-division). Then he works 
through his scheme giving a clear, popular, yet accurate 
account of each special science. Psychology is omitted and 
a great deal of home-made material metaphysics creeps in 
unawares. For example, the theological meaning of substance 
is thoroughly misunderstood on p. 11. The Arian heretics 
were not talking about Galileo’s concept of matter or Dr. 
Taylor's. If modern writers choose to give a new, restricted 
meaning to an old word, they might at least be careful to 
find out in what sense the word was being used by men whose 
work they wish to criticise. 

Dr. Taylor’s. book is a very good book of its kind, but it 
has the vices of its kind: a far too limited conception of 
reality. Mr. Haslett contrives to write an equally good 
account of the present state of the applied sciences (again 
psychology is omitted), but he does not ascribe any particular 
dignity or authority to ‘scientific’? observations. He 
cheerfully admits the reality and importance of the flavour 
of a cheese or the bouquet of a wine, and he writes lucidly 
of thermodynamics and the Carnot cycle (subjects neglected 
by Dr. Taylor) without any synthetic-analvysis-of-the-universe 
dogmatism. Mr. Haslett’s book emphasises the probable 
limits of applied science as heavily as it stresses the poten- 
tialities. People too easily forget that there may be limits 
to our advances in particular directions—perhaps 600 m.p.h. 
will always be a maximum speed for vehicles travelling 
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in full sunlight on the moon,” and so on. But Dr. Sherwood | 
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through the atmosphere. If, as ordinary citizens, we ar 4 
arrange our politics and economics wisely, we need to by 
such probabilities in mind. 

The latest addition to the Oxford * Pageant of Progress: 
series is, like the earlier volumes in the series, excellent Vahy 
for the money. It is concerned mainly with applied chemist, 
and deals with artificial manures, soap, rayon and chemi) 
analysis in elementary terms. There is very little abog | 
modern discoveries in surface-chemistry, bio-chemistry aq 
organic analysis, and a preliminary chapter on the history y 
the subject is not altogether happy. The alchemists a, 
treated as Aunt Sallies and that artful old populariser, Frang 
Bacon, is treated with a respect which he would certainly 
not receive from anyone who had studied either the sours 
of his doctrines or the use which he made of them. 

This superficial treatment of the early history of chemistry 
is far too common in our text-books: it is an offshoot of 
take-it-or-leave-it materialism which interprets. all alchemie 
studies as misguided chemistry. Professor Read's excellent 
book might do a great deal to remedy matters. It ought ti 
be in all school libraries, and it deserves to be read by al 






















teachers of chemistry. It is a diligent, sympathetic study of § . 






some extremely interesting and difficult questions : it throys 
a great deal of light on the formation of our modern ideas and 







serves to show both their advantages and their limitation, 






In scope, it might be said to resemble A. E. Waite’s Seen 
Tradition in Alchemy, but it pays more attention to the pra. 
tical aspect. It is well illustrated and well written, and has 
a very useful bibliography. 

The men who have made the most striking discoveries in 
science and mathematics have always insisted that a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the ideas of the past can help to make 
our own ideas more flexible and more amenable to imaginative 
reconstruction. Professor Andrade is exceptionally well 
acquainted with the history of the physical sciences, he is 
interested in problems of language, and he has himself don 
important research. To those who already know the cham 
and urbanity of his writing, his new book will need no con: 
mendation. He takes up the story of chemistry at the point 
at which Messrs. Alleott and Bolton abandon it, he explains 
clearly why the concepts which are fundamental in classical 
chemistry break down when we try to discuss recent discoveries, 
For him, science is not the final truth about the universe, 
or even an approximation to it. It is a rational discussion 
of the results of some queer experiments with intricate 
apparatus. Those experiments he finds fascinating and he 
conveys the fascination to the reader. This unpretentious 
little book, with its apologetic preface, is a model of concise 
and lucid exposition. Micuart Roserts. 



















Dignity and Impudence 


A Short History of Music. By Alfred Einstein. (Cassell. 6s.) 
From Monteverdi to Sibelius. By Basil Viney. (Allenson. 
3s, 6d.) 

Some half-dozen years ago Dr. Alfred Einstein, at that time 
musical critic to the Berliner Tageblatt, published a_ short 
History of Music, which ran through several editions. Owing, 
however, to a lack of foresight in the choice of his parents, 
he had to leave Germany in company with. his namesake, 
the famous physicist, and other distinguished men who were 
unable to remain in a country that set more store by racial 
taboos than by intellectual endowment. This English 
translation of his book, which has been revised for the purpose, 
is a tribute of sympathy and respect from his colleagues 
in the country in which Dr. Einstein has chosen to make his 
home. My own contribution to the work is so small, although 
sufficient to have revealed the unusual difficulty of the task, 
that I have no compunction in saying that the translation is 
astonishingly well done. 

The difficulty was that the German language can pack into 
one word what it takes an Englishman a sentence to express, 
and Dr. Einstein is an adept in the use of compression. Apart 
from this linguistic idiosynerasy, his book is a model of 
compactness and proportion. It is possible that the reader 
may feel that it might have been better to omit from so short 
a survey of music the consideration of the pre-historic, which 
in music includes even the eras of the Greek and Roman 
Empires, sincé so few authentic and undisputed facts are 
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known. But once Dr. Einstein reaches the solid ground 
of mediaeval polyphony, he cuts his way through the maze 
of facts with a sure sense of direction and just proportion. 

It is no use seeking in his book for details of the achievement 
of this or that composer’s contribution to music. That is 
not his purpose, which is to trace the historical development 
of the art and the effect upon that development of com- 
posers, great and small. Many . important ‘ names are 
not mentioned, because their owners did not contribute 
anything vital to that development ; and many that are 
commonly regarded as of lesser importance, because their 
personal achievement has not survived them, are given 
credit for the influence they had upon the direction that 
musie took as the result of their work. It is obvious 
throughout that Dr. Kinstein’s judgements are based upon 
a first-hand knowledge of what he writes about, and not 
upon hearsay evidence derived from other historians. 

It may be that the reader will not agree with Dr. Einstein 
in every detail. It is, perhaps, unfair to write down so 
perfect a work of art as La Traviata as a mere popular success, 
and produce the verdict that Verdi's greatness only emerged 
in his last three works. But these are incidentals. The 
main lines of his argument are convincing, and he always 
finds something interesting to say about the great figures 
whose position is established in popular esteem. His pages 
upon Mozart are a brilliant summary of his art, and no one 
who reads the chapter on Haydn will ever again be able to 
regard his Symphonies and Quartets as so much agreeable 
music poured into a conventional mould, as so much, to 
use an American critic’s expressive term, ** ibbety-bippety.” 

Mr. Viney describes his book as * A Short History of 
Music for all Lovers of the Art,” and the difference between 
his sub-title and Dr. Einstein's title is an indication of a 
difference of standard. But the gap is even wider than that. 
Dr. Einstein is not always easy reading, but he is infinitely 
worth the trouble. Mr. Viney is unreadable, and I will not 
pretend to have read his book. Nor can he be recommended 
to these who wish to acquire a smattering of knowledge 
about the art they “love.” For as one glanced through 
his pages, there was hardly one from which some inaccuracy 
of fact, some error of judgement, some important omission 
or some fault of proportion did not leap to the eye. To 
take some examples at random: Mozart did not write a 
Quintet in G minor for pianoforte and strings, to which 
Mr. Viney makes two references, nor Parry a cantata called 
Voice and Verse; Brahms’s Requiem was not his * solitary 
adventure into the sacred realm”; nor can Monteverdi be 
truly adjudged “the first of a long line of great creative 
musicians, of whom Sibelius is the last.” What of Lassus 
and Byrd, Palestrina and Vittoria? But apparently these 
are lesser men, because they did not write symphonies and 
cantatas with full orchestra. They are incidentally described 
as mediaeval composers on one page and as seventeenth- 
century ones on the next. Mr. Viney’s shots sometimes 
straddle the target, as they say in the Navy, with a vengeance. 
It is fair to add that Sir Dan Godfrey recommends this 
compilation as “* a valuable addition to our musical literature.” 

Dyxe.ty Hussey. 


Lost Faith 


Fear Came on Europe. By John T. Whitaker. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 
Fear Came on Europe is a record of the disillusion which 
has overcome millions of men and women at the failure 
of the League. Mr. Whitaker came to Europe as Geneva 
correspondent of the New York Herald-Tribune, firm in 
his enthusiasm for the League and the principles of the 
Covenant. After watching the debates in the disarmament 
conference, and in the Assembly on Manchuria and Abyssinia, 
he lost his enthusiasm and his faith, and went to Abyssinia 
as a war correspondent. Anyone who has followed those 
debates must have experienced the same disillusion ; perhaps 
what is most genuine and typical in Mr. Whitaker's book 
is his surprise and bitterness at finding that the League is 
an association of sovereign States intent on their own interests. 
That naiveté is the hallmark of an entire generation, which 
feels it has been fooled. 
In Abyssinia he was with General Graziani, and was present 
at the capture of Makale. His war correspondence, with 





which the book begins, is vivid and observant, and he is full 
of admiration for the bravery and toughness of the Italian 
troops: his impressions here differ from those of some other 
correspondents. It was the questions of his young Italian 
lorry-driver, Francesco (*“ Why this war? Is war good ? 
Mussolini says it is good and Mussolini ha sempre ragione’’), 
which determined him to write this book on the breakdown 
of peace. It is possible thit his sympathy with the Italians, 
who are indeed a charming people, has prejudiced him. 
He ends by accepting the Japanese and Italian case against 
the League; that it was organised for the defence of the 
stalus quo, an unjust partition of the world and the interests 
of certain Great Powers. Even if this were so, it would 
not explain the League’s failure. It does not explain a 
failure to defend the status quo to say that the League was 
organised to defend it. And if, as Mr. Whitaker now thinks, 
the status quo is unjust, it is strange to be bitter at a failure 
to maintain it. Indeed, this book is valuable, not as a com- 
mentary on foreign affairs, but, with its brief glimpses of 
National Socialism, Communism, and the murders of Dollfuss 
and King Alexander of Yugo-Slavia, as well as its impressions of 
Geneva, as a vivid expression of the bitterness and bewilder- 
ment produced in the mind of an observant spectator of 
these events. It is useful to have this excellent expression 
of an experience which Mr. Whitaker shares with a million 
others who, if they did not see these things, read of them 
in the excellent despatches of Mr. Whitaker and his colleagues. 
Goronwy Rees. 


The Gibson Girl 


Portrait of an Era as Drawn by C. D. Gibson. A Biography by 
Fairfax Downey. (Seribner’s. 12s. 6d.) 
Ir will be remembered that the Gin-and-Ginger-Ale once 
pointed out to the habitués of the Anglers’ Rest that once 
upon a time “every other girl you met stood about six 
feet two in her dancing shoes, and had as many curves as 
au Scenic Railway. Now they are all five foot nothing cn1 
you can’t see them sideways.” <A solution to this problem 
was immediately offered by Mr. Mulliner, but had Mr. Downey 
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as the Zulus say. What this means 
and why they say it will emerge from a 
reading of Kit Marshall’s extraordinary 
novel about Zululand, Frog in the Reeds. 
Confused writing and a quite incredible 
heroine do not stop this story being eftec- 
tive and exciting, a classic picture of a 
proud race all the happier for lacking the 
“ benefits ” of civilization. 

Critics for : Julian Huxley, Edwin Muir, 
Ralph Straus, Humbert Wolfe, Douglas 
Goldring, Ethel Mannin, Geoftrey Gorer, 
D. S. Meldrum, Edith Shackleton, Peter 
Burra. Critics mostly against : Howard 
Spring, J. D. Beresford, John Brophy, 
R. Ellis Roberts. At the very least, this 
is another good title for your library list ; 
but you will enjoy it more than that. 

Frog in the Reeds, by Kit Marshall, a Book 
Society recommendation. 7s. Gd. net. 
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keen present, he would have advanced his, that the change 
in the female form divine was due to the replacement of 
Charles Dana Gibson by John Held. Mr. Downey is a 
firm devotee of the doctrine that nature follows art and 
his book is not merely a “ portrait of an era,’ but a description 
of how an era was moulded by an artist. 

It is a theme worth developing and, had Mr. Downey 
a more critical or a more irreverent attitude, this book might 
have been a minor Sartor Resarius or an acute discussion 
of the changes in the mores of the American people which 
have been made evident by the eclipse of the Gibson Girl. 
But Mr. Downey is not that kind of writer and most of the 
criticism and reflection has to be supplied by the reader, 
aided by the lavish illustration. Mr. Downey reminds us, 
what might be forgotten, that Mr. Gibson was the illustrator 
of Richard Harding Davis and his irritatingly immaculate 
young men belong to that last manifestation of the “ colonial 
mind,” the pseudo-Kipling era in America when such dreary 
and implausible figures as Van Bibber, or the slightly more 
tolerable engineer heroes of Soldiers of Fortune, were much 
admired. Of that bogus English gentleman (with an American 
heart) type, Philo Vance is a remote descendant, but in 
the age of Clark Gable and Myrna Loy, of Peter Arno and 
Dorothy Parker, the gilded gentlemen and ladies of the 
late ‘nineties seem very boring—or very funny. Mr. Downey 
tells us, what we might have guessed, that Mr. Gibson was 
puzzled as well as pleased with Culter’s series of drawings 
in Life, the “Gay Nineties.” He rejoiced as an editor in 
their success; he was suspicious as an artist at the impli- 
cations. It was not merely that the social scale was descended 
a little; that the background was more like Mr. Booth 
Tarkington’s Indianapolis than Mr. Gibson’s Bar Harbor. 
There was concealed in those drawings a ‘“ dangerous 
thought,” not only that the polished, naughty but so pure 
and correct society of the Gibson world was remote and 
dead cnough to raise an easy laugh, but that it had never 
been alive. 

Mr. Downey never asks himself how far the elaborate 




















WILLS & TRUSTS 


Increasingly people are turning to a corporate body 
rather than toa relative or friend to act as an Executor; 
and they are right, for in what individual person is 
found combincu 

PERMANENCE 

ACCESSIBILITY 

BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 
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If you appoint the Westminster Bank as your Executor, 
your estate has also the benefits of 





a) A trained staff to deal with difficulties 
6) An administration which cannot be biased 


¢) Officials who may be consulted at any reason- 
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d) Immense resources behind your Trust 
And the fees which your estate will pay will probably 


be but a fraction of what you would leave to a private 
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parlour games of the Gibson era were as frankly TOMAnt 
and. unreal as the Ruritania of Anthony Hope or the 
Olancho of Richard Harding Davis. It was not entirely 
because tastes change and the woman of the Gibson coiff{y, 
and the Gibson curve has been replaced by the shingky 
head and the wearer of .the “ Bali form” that Life wey 
down under Mr. Gibson’s rule. As soon as America becany 
conscious of herself and confident in her own values, eye, 
if the artist disliked the values, he had something to go 
some basis for his satire. The fate that made Mr, Gibgy 
let Peter Arno escape to the New Yorker was not capricioy, 
Peter Arno would have been no more at home on Mr. Gibson; 
Life than Mr. Gibson would have been at home in the wor 
of Mr. O’Hara’s Butterfield 8. 

These reflections may seem over serious for what is 4 
very entertaining picture book, but Mr. Downey provoky 
them by his title, by his reflections, by his allusions to Daunie, 
But his text, when not too serious for his subject, provide 
a useful background to the pictures, though it is surprising 
in such exalted society to read of ‘* His Highness the Pring 
of Wales”? and experts-in courtesy titles may wonder , 
little about the Pipp marriage. It is also worth suggesting 
that the name of Zogbaum is chiefly associated with the 
pictures of war ships that did so much to bring about that 
Harding-Gibson conflict, the Spanish-American war. 


D. W. Brocay, 



























Bruegel 


Bruegel. Details from his Pictures. Introduction by G. Glick, 
(Williams and Norgate. £3 10s.) 







Tur merit of coloured reproductions varies, according to one 
standard, directly with their scale. Dr. Gliick’s new volum © 
of plates after Bruegel has therefore a very serious advantage © 
over its companion in which the whole paintings were reduced 
from, say, five feet to ten inches. Many of the plates in the 
present volume give sections of the panels roughly on the scale 
of the original, so that not only colour and drawing come out 
clearly, but even details of brushwork. As far as it is possible 
to compare reproductions from memory with the originals.the 
prints seem to be singularly reliable, though I have a reeollec. 
tion that the Brussels ** Icarus ” is more silvery than it seems 
in the reproduction, and the sky in the Vienna ‘* Massacre” 
is certainly more intense in its blue than it appears on paper. 
But the plates survive one very hard test : a comparison of 
three different pulls of plate 29, which I was able to make, 
shows, of course, variations in colour, but not variations great 
erough to be really disturbing. 

Dr. Gliick’s earlier volume brought out one feature ia 
Bruegel’s development, namely the increasing coherence 
which he was able to give to his compositions, starting from 
the amusing confusion of the ** Children’s Games * and ending 
with the simplicity of the “ Blind” or the controlled com- 
plexity of the ** St. Paul.’ In the present volume another kind 
of change is particularly apparent. Before he started painting 
at all Bruegel had been engaged for nearly ten years as 4 
draughtsman working mainly for a publisher of engravings. 
In the first paintings this training is evident. In the ** Lent 
and Carnival” or the ‘* Children’s Games ” the figures are first 
conceived in terms of drawing and then coloured, apparently 
as an afterthought. It is not till 1562 that Bruegel becomes in 
any sense a systematic colourist, with ‘* Dulle Griet ” and the 
* Fallen Angels,” and the great orchestrations were all 
produced after 1565. 































If, however, we are to accept Dr. Gliick’s reconstruction of 
the early period of Bruegel in painting there is another important 
change which can be traced in his style. The present volume 
opens with a detail from the Stuyck del Bruy¢ére landscape—4 
detail carefully chosen to show only the good part of the paint 
ing and leaving out the damaged and repainted foreground. 
If this is really the wreck of a genuine Bruegel and if the date, 
1557, is not a later addition, we have to assume that before 
1560 Bruegel was, whcn not engaged in satire, a romantic lover 
of landscape which he painted with considerable skill. 'The early 
drawings confirm this view, and Dr. Gliick adduces certail 
other paintings which, if they really belong to this period, 
provide further support, such as the Doria ‘ Seascape.” 
For myself I have never been convinced that the Bloch 
** St. Michael” is by Bruegel at all, and the Copenhagen ‘* Money- 
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The Mediumship of Maria Silbert :, scscserr evian 


MARIA SILBERT, THE WOMAN FROM WHOM SPARKS JUMPED, DIED RECENTLY IN 
AUSTRIA. THIS BOOK RECOUNTS THE MARVELS THAT TOOK PLACE IN HER PRESENCE. 
Maria Silbert was, perhaps, one of the best-known medium; in the world. This biography of her psychic life by one 
who lived in her family will arouse the greatest interest. The extraordinary phenomena which took place in her presence 
have been the subject of investigations by many well-known scientists. ‘Telekinesis, raps, levitation, emanation of lights 
from the medium, physical elongation, apports, and the passing of matter through matter by linking wooden and metal 
chains, are phenomena described in the book which, we believe, will attract general attention. Illustrated. 10/6 


Shakespeare, Creator of Freemasonry:, stracp opp. pm. 


’ 































Was William Shakespeare a Mason ? Was he, in actual fact, the unknown “culprit” who was responsible 


for inventing Speculative Freemasonry ? If so, then one of the world’s greatest mysteries has been solved 
and the year 1717 has been robbed of a great deal of its illustrious fame. The author of this book, after 
profor und labour and research, has produced from the writings of William Shakespeare strange evidences of 
his knowledge of Craft secrets. His conclusions are that Shakespeare must have been a Mason, and Free- 
masonry must have existed in Shakespeare’s day. From this point he builds up a case designed to prove 
that Shakespeare had at least a hand in devising—if he was not the sole auther of—the Craft mysteries. 

Illustrated. 12/6 























The Flaming Door 5, eLeanor c. MERRY 


Mrs. Merry is a protagonist of Rudolf Steiner and in this book she has interpreted archzological remnants that give us an insight into 
the Celtic ‘ mysteries ” as they have been handed down from prehisteric (Atlantean) times. She has devoted long study to investigating 
the early faiths of Hibernia, the Celtic Bards, and the Druids. The beautiful legends of the Cauldron of Ceridwen; of Odrun, of St. 

Columba and of the Rose and Lily illustrate with advantage the theme, which is that man must seek his illumination through a form 
of initiation. Illustrated. 12/6 


The Secret Wisdom of the Qabalah ;, wssorcenerat y. Fc. FULLER 


In this book is revealed the sécret doctrine of the Qabalah—the Key to Hebrew mysticism and magic. In it the author discusses not only 
the origins of this occult science, but explains its symbolism as a world philosophy which may be made use of either for good or evil. 
Further, he traces its relationships with Illuminism and the most modern theories of Science, showing how religious movements originate 
and w hy it is that they decay. This book is a veritable key to both past and present occultism, and, consequently , of profound signifi- 


cance in understanding the nature of those hidden forces which today are still attempting to control the world. Illustrated. 7/6 


H Ld by MRS. RHYS DAVIDS, hor of long li t beol Buddhi 
What is Your Wilh? cca Pescicioes. author of a long list of books on Buddhism 


Here is new light on the man behind the will, Mrs. Rhys Davids has a long record of works on Psychology, and in this book she ranges 
through the whole gamut of the life of man. The author is noted for her deep learning in Buddhism and on Eastern concepts of the 
life of man, and the reader has the advantage of this knowledge. The book proceeds into the realm of psychics, to which Mrs. Davids 
has gradually been led. A most striking passage in the book is that whic h deals with judgment following death. The testimony is 
given as personal and directly acquired and as such must possess additional value. 6/- 


The Soul of the Universe by ARTHUR BODLEY SCOTT 


In this book the author aims at presenting those fundamental points that will give clear definition to that mystic or basic understanding 
upon which, alone, the New Age can and will be founded. The author believes that in whatsoever walk of life the reader liv es, 
whether his mind be tuned simply to look into the ordinary or everyday affairs of life, or be tuned to deep religious thought, or again 
to profound scientific reasoning, equally he will find that which he wants, and that which will satisfy him. 4) 


| Wayfarers by C. E. V. CRAUFURD 


There are 924 millions of Monotheists in the world, numbered amongst the adherents of Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam. The author of this book shows that basically these religions are working for the same end. He submits 
that in their prophecies, fulfilled and unfulfilled, the three religions shall find their common ground for unity. He 
believes that this unity will put an end to the confusion and strife that threaten to engulf the world. 5/- 


TWO VERY UNUSUAL NOVELS 





























Egypt and black The theme of this | 
magic, strange mystery remarkable story is : 
and romcnce, make reincarnation. It is a : 
this the best occult vivid end compelling ; 
novel for many yczrs. narrative. : 

t 





by J. M. A. MILLS by BARNARD BALOGH 


(Author of Marsh Fires, 20,000 copies sold in 
etc.) 7/6 Hungary. 7/6 
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changers,” placed in this group by Dr. Gliick, must really 
be dated about 1562 or 1563 and is therefore irrelevant. 
The most puzzling painting of this type is the “ Icarus» 
which presumably must belong here, though a comparison 
of the detail from it (plate 2) with one from the Raudnitz 
* Haymakers ” (plate 27) raises a doubt whether these two 
paintings can really be separated by eight years. In any 
ease, however, there seems to be strong evidence that up to 
1559 Bruegel was alternately a satirist and a romantic, 
and, in both fields, a skilful technician. After 1559 he seems 
to have thrown his ,technical skill to the winds and to have 
started on a new line towards that serious and positive realism 
which produced the great landscapes and peasant seenes of the 
last five years of his life. Compared with the “ Icarus ” 
the ** Children’s Games ”’ are clumsy but honest, and it seems 
to have taken Bruegel some years before he dared once more 
show his virtuosity. The question remains : what happened 
to Bruegel] in his private life or to the state of public affairs 
in Antwerp about 1559 which made him change his approach 
to painting so fundamentally ? Only something very serious 
could have driven him from the late mediaeval traditions of 
Bosch and Patinir and made him break out into an entirely 
modern realism. It may be that he suddenly found himself 
capable of expressing the growing national consciousness in 
the face of Spanish oppression, and that this new spirit entering 
into him urged bim to a new mode of expression. 
AnTuUONY BLUNT. 


John Reed 


The Making of a Revolutionary. 
(Macmillan. 18s.) 


John Reed. 
Hicks. 


By Granville 


Joun ReepD was a_brilliant young man at Harvard, as a 
journalist, as a figure in pre-War Greenwich Village, in 
Mexico. He died in Moscow, where he had gone as a repre- 
sentative of the American communists, and was_ buried 
among the other “Soviet Saints” beside the IKremlin. 
Whether Reed was, or could have become, a “ great man” 








SIR KINGSLEY WOOD ss . 





“Every possible means,’ demands sufficient funds 
to provide the most up-to-date methods of treat- 
ment and to enable research work to be carried 
on unceasingly. 

Then, and only then, can we of the Royal Cancer 
Hospital (Free) hope to fight a winning battle 
against cancer, which takes toll of 60,000 lives 
every year. this scourge which may at any 
moment strike at you or yours. £150,000 is 
urgently needed. Will you please help by sending 
a donation to The Treasurer? 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD - - - LONDON, S.W.3 
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in the ordinary sense of the term we don’t know and it 
matters. He was am eye-witness of a great event, 
Bolshevik Revolution ; his most famous book describes it 
and the cause which he then adopted became more to hip 
than mere literary fame. Mr. Hicks makes all this plain 
an admirable biography. We have here the early her 
days of the Third International, when the world revolutig, 
was not indefinitely postponed, and when it did not seen 
absurd (though it was) to dream of a speedy revolution in th 
country that was soon to choose Warren Harding as its chig 
magistrate. 

The main interest of Mr. Hicks is in the revolution and jy 
this hero of it. But there is no acrid doctrinairism about the 


narrative. Reed was many things besides being a revoly, 
tionary. He was a collaborator in many literary activitie 


in which the bourgeois world has taken interest, from th 
pioneer efforts of Eugene O'Neill to the early journalistic 





days of men who now adorn the Saturday Evening Post © 


the New Yorker. Reed was a brilliant reporter and he did, 
good job in Mexico; Mr. Hicks makes that good job real ty 
us. There are accounts of American strikes and their usual 
accompaniment of brutality and official stupidity. There ar 


sidelights on the white terror that disgraced America during § 


the last War and evoked such a characteristic protest from 
Clarence Day. In short, there is richness here and only one 
doubt) remains, whether the John Reed who. disliked 
servility and spying and who knew the inside of colleg 
politics with their premium on conformity, is not better 
dead than alive in modern Moscow, a Soviet saint than 
a disillusioned Gide. 


Love Among the Lice 


The Other Half: John Worby’s Life. (Dent. 8s. 6d.) 


IN writing his autobiography Mr. John Worby has employed 
the technique of the magic lantern. His purpose is to tell 
library-subscribers how the other half of the world lives; 
and so (his half being the submerged tenth of vagrants, 
larcenists and degenerates) we are shown one ingenuous slide 
after another: The Orphan, Back to the Orphanage, The 
Emigrant, The Pervert, The Bum, and so on through the 
whole catalogue of underworld charactery, with a few explana- 
tory words to string the slides together. 

As a social document the book has little worth, for the 
author does not see the community he describes in relation 
to the rest of the world. But this is no reflection on its worth 
as a simple narrative. There can be no doubt that Mr. 
Worby knows well the life he describes, knows it so well, 
indeed, that as an underworldling I experienced many a pang 
of envy whilst reading his book. Only a lifetime of experience 
in the cloacae could furnish so unfaltering a knowledge of 
criminal argot ; and the story of his early years as an American 
hobo is alive with truth. 
that one gets an uncomfortable feeling that the author is dis- 


It is only towards the end of the book | 


peas a 


torting his native simplicity of statement to the salacious § 


appetites of the tuppenny library-addict. 


readers. 

Strange incidents and strange encounters abound in this 
book, at least one of them rivalling, in its sheer human poig- 
naney, anything the novelists have given us. Telling of a 
fugitive sex-adventure while on the road in America, Mr. 
Worby describes how he baked the lice out of his clothes 
with the help of a girl-hobo; and how, the morning sun 
awakening the virility in his naked body, the ponderous burden 
of humanity was thrown off and they sported and _ loved 
together with the fine simplicity of animals. 

A fine simplicity is indeed the outstanding virtue of the 
author. It enabled him to live moderately in a most im 
moderate environment. 


of civilisation. 


A glossary of cant-words is provided for the uninitiated. 


Mark BENNEY. 


This is a pity, forit 7 
is the second half of the book, where Mr. Worby returns to © 
England and begs and steals his way from London to 7 
John O'Groats and back, that has most interest for English 7 








It moved in him that unresting 7 
Wanderlust which is in essence a flight from the complexities 7 
And it has given him a direct, vivid narrative 5 
style which makes this odyssey of an orphan very readable. | 
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ace 
THE UNCEASING PROPAGANDA 
CARRIED ON IN OTHER COUNTRIES 
BY NAZI GERMANY IS AN IMPORTANT 
FACTOR IN INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS. MISS ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 
gives an aceount of the activities now being 
carried on in Austria and Eastern Europe 
(and translates from a document giving 
official instructions) in an article in The New 
Outlook, published on January 14th. 

WHAT WOULD A LABOUR GOVERNMENT 
IN POWER REALLY DO? The answer is 
now supplied from New Zealand, where a 
Labour Government has been in power for 
over a year. THE HON. WALTER NASH, 
M.P., who is Minister of Finance, Customs 
and Marketing, gives an account of his 
Government’s remarkable achievements. 


Two important aspects of British policy are 
dealt with in articles by SIR THOMAS 
BAZLEY, who explains the progressive 
Conservative attitude towards Planning, and 
by Treasurer P, J. DOLLAN, who replies 
to the recent controversy regarding the 
Housing policy of Glasgow City Council. 


Order THE NEW OUTLOOK from your 
newsagent, price sixpence, or seven shillings 
per annum, post free (3/6 for six months), 
from the Publishers, EXCEL HOUSE, 
WHITCOMB STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 














Help 300 
crippled girls 
to face 1937 
with a smile 


If nobody lent a helping hand to 
the numerous crippled girls, what 
would be their lot? It is a very 
real problem and a grave one. 
John Groom's Crippleage and Flower Girls’ Mission, 
inaugurated by the great Earl of Shaftesbury and John 
A. Groom some 70 years ago, trains such girls to 
make beautiful artificial flowers for decorative pur- 
poses. Their very infirmities add to the time and cost 
of training. 
What the Press thinks of this beneficent work: 

“A girl, newly arrived, cried a great deal, and the Matron, 

who is obviously the right person in the right place, thought 

she was not going to settle; but when questioned, she said: 

‘I've never been spoken to so kindly before.’ That was 

why she cried, and that incident may help you to understand 

the spiritual atmosphere of the place.”"— The Quiver.” 
Will you send us a contribution? Invite your friends to join in 
loo. LEGACIES are greatly needed to cnable us to continue 
and extend this work at Edgware and Clerkenwell, London. 


a and Orphan Homes are also maintained at Clacton- 
on-Sea, 


Copy of latest Report gladly sent free on request. 


f RIPPLEAGE 
AND FLOWER: GIRLS MIS dt ON 


(Dept. 15), 37 Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 1 





























BATH 


The Winter Spa 


where you meet your friends 


In the delightful West Country, but less than 
two hours from London. Musie by the Pump 
Room Orchestra, famous soloists, dances, 
sport—a bright cheerful place throughout its 
sunny winter season. Very pleasant for 
winter residence; unexcelled in its efficacy as 
a spa, for relief or cure, or—even better—as 
a preventive for those of rheumatic or gouty 
tendency. At the great modern Bathing 
Establishment of BATH the_ radio-active 
waters of the only hot springs in Britain are 
scientifically administered in the treatment of 
but please write for detailed information. 





Travel by Rail from London (Paddington Station) 
by the G.W.R. Spa Expresses at 11.15 a.m. and 
1.15p.m. From the Provinces by L.M.S. and G.W.R. 
“ Monthly Return” Tickets at 1d. a mile 3rd Class, 
13d. a mile Ist Class, by any train, any day, from 
all parts. 


The 1936-37 Handbook to Bath (56 pages, 
144 illustrations, map of neighbourhood), the new 
pamphlet, * Physical Fitness for the Middle- 
aged,’ and all further information from the Inquiry 
Office (Dept. 7), The Pump Room, BATH. 





LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL 


Fully licensed. South aspect. Delightful grounds. 600 feet 
above sea level, commanding fine panoramic views. Running 
H. & C. water. Good English cooking Hotel omnibus free. 

Krom 4 Gns. Telephone: 3235, 3236. 





SPA HOTEL 


Golf course adjacent. H. & C. . 
(softened) water, and Radiators in all rooms. Every possible 
comfort. Mctor free to Pump Room (3 mins.). Week-end 
terms. ’Phone: Bath 4224-5. ’Grams: “ Spaotel, Bath.” 


EMPIRE HOTEL 


Overlooking the River Avon and facing the Abbey and Parade 
Gardens. One minute from the Pump Room and Baths. 
100 self-contained suites and bedrooms. Fully licensed. 
INCOMPARABLE CUISINF. 

“Empire, Bath.” Telephone: Bath 4207-8-9, 


9 acres beautiful grounds. 





Telegrams : 














P. S. N. C. 
REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
LIVERPOOL 
TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS, 
HAVANA 


JAMAICA, Panama, ECUADOR, 
PERU, CHILE. 
For full particulars apply to 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3). 


Agents: Royal Mail Lines, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3; 
America House, Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 


London 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER a 

Famine. By Liam O'Flaherty. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) having been at school together. One of them is Trish gj 

a ag ms pes By Compton Mackenzie. (Rich and plainly destined to become a revolutionary in the Jang 
pile oS. Mh. 


We the Living. By Ayn Rand. (Cassell. 8s, 6d.) 

Old Father Antic. By Doreen Wallace. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
The Kings of Beacon Hill. By Christine Whiting Parmenter. 

(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Too often it happens that the novelist with a message is 
not artist enough to raise his work above the level of propa- 
ganda, while the novelist with technical skill or a modicum 
of sensibility is too lacking in passionate convictions to 
carry his readers along with him. Now and again however 
guts and taste are found in conjunction. They have seldom 
been found in happier conjunction lately than in Famine. 
Mr. O'Flaherty has long since made his name: this book 
ought to make it clear that he is one of the most distinguished 
writers of his generation. He has here a grand intention ; 
his rare talents as a story-teller, his mastery of narrative 
and dialogue, have never been better employed; and he 
has this advantage over many of his shifting, shallow, 
urbanised contemporaries, that he is a man with roots and 
a background. His subject is the great Irish famine of 
the “forties as it affected one small community and certain 
families and individuals in particular, but his book is very 
much more than a good historical novel. It is a magnificent 
assertion of sympathy with the perpetual struggle of the 
mass of humanity for bread, freedom, and civilisation. It 
is an indictment of tyranny and the callous misgovernment 
of a people “treated as if they were in a state of armed 
insurrection instead of their being on the point of destruction 
by famine.” It is an appallingly lifelike study of extreme, 
prolonged and widespread poverty, a poctical but never 
gushing or rhapsodic expression of love for the Irish people 
and a demonstration of what can be seen every day, and not 
only in distressed areas—the heroism of the obscure when 
faced with the unendurable that yet has to be endured. 

I can think of no greater compliment to pay this wholly 
unskippable book than to say that I believe Daumier would have 
read it with admiration, and with a just appreciation both 
of its warmth and its grimness: nobody would have under- 
stood better the significance of these hollow checks and deep 
shadows, of certain grotesque and corrupt persons given 
unjust power by unjust laws, of the stupor, misery or 
dementia brought on by want, and in contrast the courage 
and generosity of individuals, of the superb Mary Kilmartin 
in particular, the help and comfort that the poor give the 
poor, and the hopes that cannot be extinguished even by 
soldiers and policemen. As a picture of a single district the 
story rings as true as if it were related from actual experience, 
but one could wish that the district had included one or two 
of those landowners who did their best in those bad days 
for their tenants. 

Famine is a longish book but The East Wind of Love is a 
great deal longer, and is only the first instalment of a tetralogy 
to be called The Four Winds of Love. Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
confesses that five years of reviewing have left him with a 
prejudice against very Jong books, but there is no reason to 
believe that this prejudice is shared by the average novel 
addict, nor is there any reason to suggest that Mr. Mackenzie's 
industry has here been misapplied. At his best a very enter- 
taining writer, he has experience of various kinds of society — 
leisured, theatrical, military, parsonic, to name no others— 
and there is evidence that what may be called his social 
consciousness has developed with the years. This becomes 
clear when one compares The East Wind of Love with Sinister 
Sireet. This latest book, like that celebrated early one, deals 
chiefly with the lives of young men growing up in the early 
years of this century, and Mr. Mackenzie has not only been 
able to take advantage of the greater frankness now common, 
but his scope is broader and his grasp firmer. ‘* The youth 
that was maturing at the beginning of the century,” he says, 
““was just as heavily oppressed by what it felt were the 
security and sameness of existence as the youth that came 
afterwards was to be oppressed by its insecurity and empti- 
ness, and he makes it his business, without neglecting amatory 
adventures, to show the steady growth of political convictions 
in several young men who keep in touch with one another after 





of his forebears ; there are two Jewish brothers, one a musica) 
prodigy and the other a homosexual heading straight fy 
Marxism; and there is John Ogilvie, the most important, 
who may be expected to turn, if indeed he has not aln 
turned, into a rampant and kilted Scotch nationalist, 

We cannot afford to ignore the hints in the blurb that Mr. 
Mackenzie “has written what might be termed in an olde 
man his literary testament,” and that “ this work is an account, 
fundamentally, of how the events of the past thirty-five years 
have affected - . . the author.” The whole work cannot 
be judged by its first quarter, but as it unfolds we may expect, 
among other things, that the conception of Home Rule fo 
Scotland will even more often catch our attention than it 
does here. Meanwhile we are offered a complex story 
involving many kinds of people, changes of scene, conversa: 
tion pieces, and so on. Mr. Mackenzie has a nice sense of 
the period when German bands played in the streets, travelling 
clocks were given as wedding presents, “ ripping ” was a term 
of praise, and Mr. H. G. Wells was the dernier cri among young 
intellectuals; he includes some solid dialogues on such 
themes as Dostoievsky, religion and imperialism, and some 
amusing satirical passages, particularly an account of a meeting 
of Kensington Jacobites. 

One often wishes that writers would yield a little mor 
to their satirical inclinations, and that goes for Miss Ayn 
Rand. From internal evidence one would guess her to be 
a middle-class White or Whitish Russian living in exile in 
America, and We the Living (a title of no particular significance) 
is so frankly counter-revolutionary that it ought to annoy 
readers of Red or Reddish sympathies. Writing, often 
graphically, of life in Leningrad in the “twenties she seems 
anxious to show the corruption of those newly raised to 
positions of authority. The story is simple. Kira, her 
bourgeoise heroine, falls in love with a surviving young man 
of upper-class origins and White sympathies, and in order 
to get money to send him to the Crimea and so save him 
from tuberculosis she prostitutes herself to an admirer in 
the G.P.U. The difliculties of obtaining board and lodging 
during the period of the story are entered into at great length 
and with every appearance of verisimilitude : 

** Vasili sold the mosaic table from the drawing-room . Fifty 

million roubles and four pounds of lard. I made an omelette with 
the egg-powder we got at the co-operative.” 
Miss Rand’s account of the social upset following the 
Revolution is detailed and likely enough; she makes a 
certain amount of rather bitter fun of the workings of-the 
new bureaucracy and of the lapses of the new orthodox 
into such unorthodoxies as private trading. But towards 
Kira, who stands fer individualism and those little things 
like scent and lipsticks which Mean So Much to a woman, 
Miss Rand is altogether too partial. If Kira had _ played 
the game with nice Red Andrei instead of nasty White Leo 
(who had “a slow, contemptuous smile, and a swift gait, 
and in his hand a lost whip he had been born to carry ”) 
we might have liked her better. Just listen to Miss Rand 
on Kira’s mouth : 

“ When silent, it was cold, indomitable, and men thought of 4 
Valkyrie with lance and winged helmet in the sweep of battle. 
But a slight movement made a wrinkle in the corners of her lips— 
and men thought of an imp perched on top of a toadstool, laughing 
into the faces of daisies.” 

What's ina mouth? An opera, it seems, or a silly symphony. 

Old Father Antic and The Kings of Beacon Hill bring us 
on to firmer ground, Here we are asked to face domestic 
problems of which people sometimes try to ignore the exis- 
tence. Miss Wallace, who writes with good feeling, common 
sense, and no affectations, gives firm support to those who 
wish to reform the divorce laws, and shows how right they 
are to resent the intolerable situations in which ordinary 
decent people may find themselves through no fault of their 
own. Miss Parmenter. gives a chatty, good-natured account 
of an American mésalliance which yielded to treatment, 
so that the young thing who emerged from a candy store in 
1900 to marry * above” herself was by 1934 not mercly 4 
granny but “a veritable grande dame.” 
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this year 


but be sure to travel by Ellerman 
& Bucknall, the Service which main- 
tains a high standard of excellence, 
combining the amenities of com- 
fortable sea travel with economic 
rates. Steamers specially designed 
and equipped for Eastern conditions. 
Cemfertable cabins, ezch with win- 
dow or perthole. Spacious public 
recms and extensive promenade 
decks. Write for full particulars. 


Regular Passenger Service to 
CAPETOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON - DUR & 
LOURENCO MARQUES. 
First Class Only 







£40 


1 
CAPETOWN ; 


Book your passage by erenee 


ELLERMAN& 
BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 
104-6, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
Telephone : Avenue 9340. 



















The 
Ideal 


WINTER 
SPORTS 
HOLIDAY 


* Specially long season 

* Varied terrain & Good snow 

* Comfortable Hotels * Eng- 

lish largely spoken %* Cheap 
travel in 


WHERE THE £ 1S WORTH 
MORE THAN 20/-. 


Write for FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET to the Swedish Travel 
Bureau (Dept. Z.H.), 21 Coventry Street, 

London, W. 1; the British and Northern 
Shipping z Agency, 5 Lloyds Avenue, 
E.C.3; or leading travel agencies. 





TRAVEL NOTES 


WINTER SPORTS IN SWEDEN 
routes to the Swedish 
a thirty-five hour voyage 
from Tilbury by the direct sea route to 
Gothenborg; the forty-eight hour Con- 
tinental route across Germany by way of 
the Sassnitz-Tralleborg train-ferry to Stock- 
holm; or a seven-hour aeroplane flight 
from Croydon to Malmo. Stockholm is one 
of Europe’s loveliest capitals, and never 
more so than in winter. Here one has ice- 
yachting and skate-sailing on Lake Malaren 
and the Stockholm Archipelago, which 
continue from January to March. Dale- 
carlia, in the heart of Sweden, is 5 hours 
from Stockholm. Although best known, 
perhaps, by reason of its Midsurnmer 
Maypole Festival, Dalecarlia has excellent 


THERE are three 
Sports Centres 


ski-ing, curling and skating rinks, ski- 
driving behind a horse, tobogganing and 
sleighing. Jamtland is usually con- 


sidered the best province for winter sports. 
The season extends until the end of April. 
In that month, and in March, the days are 
long, from 12 to 14 hours, while the snow is 
still deep and firm. For the more experi- 


enced, the centre of Are provides almost 
every kind of winter sport, with the 
addition of ‘‘ Akja” riding. An ‘‘ Akja” 


is a Lapp sleigh ; light, very fast, and drawn 
by reindeer. The Are aeroplane and glider 
should also be mentioned. For the 
beginner, Storlien, also in Jamtland, is 
to be recommended. Retween January 
and the end of April you can visit Are in 


Jamtland via the direct sea route and 
Gothenborg for £13 5s. This includes 
First Class boat and Second Class rail. 


Accommodation centres costs 


from 9s. to Ils. 


at sports 
a day. 


EGYPT 

Egypt captivates the 
imagination. The Pyramids of Gizeh, 
the Colossi of Memnon, those twin figures 
of the Luxor Plain which, though seated, 


By its antiquity 


are 50 feet in height; the temple of 
Abu-Simbel ; the Sphinx and many other 
sights, each as interesting as the last. 


If these be not enough Egypt offers us 
the warmth and luxury of Cairo, Alexandria 
and Assuan; the Baths of Helwan and the 
beauties of the Nile. Information may be 
obtained from The Egypt Travel Bureau, 
29 Regent Street, London, S.W. 1, and some 
attractive booklets are obtainable from 
Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, who offer a large 
selection of Nile voyages at very reasonable 
prices. 
AUGMENTED SAILINGS TO AND 
FROM JAMAICA 


Commencing with the sailing of the 
s.s. ‘Carare’ from Avonmouth Docks, Bristol, 





on February sth, the Fyffes Line introduces 
weekly passenger services to and from 
Jamaica in place of the fortnightly sailings 
now operating. This 
arranged at the express wish of the Govern- 
ment of Jamaica, which has made strong 
representations as to the need for more 


| passenger accommodation to and from the 
| island, owing to its growing popularity as a 


winter tourist resort and to cater for the 
increasing needs of those of its inhabitants 
desirous of visiting the Mother Country. 
SUNSHINE CRUISES 

The ‘ Arandora Star’ has a most tempting 
programme of Cruises for 1937, starting 
with a luxury cruise, particulars of which 
appeared in our issue of November 20th. 


a cruise of 27 days visiting Malta, Greece, 
Gallipoli, Dardanelles, Rhodes, Turkey, 
Cyprus, Syria, Egypt, Algeria and Portugal. 


Fares from 52 gns. There is a Review 
Cruise of 7 days starting on May 14th; 
an Annual Birthday Cruise to Greece, 


Dalmatian Coast, Italy, Yugoslavia and 
Portugal; a 13-day Cruise to Germany, 
Kiel Canal, Denmark, Danzig and Sweden ; 
and there are many others. Particulars 











can be obtained from the Blue Star Line, 
} 1-3 Lower Regent Street, S.W. 1. 





On April 10th she leaves Southampton on 


FINLAND FOR WINTER SPORTS. 


| Return fare - - - 


acceleration is being | 





— 


‘DUCHESS 


“ChuULes 


There’s nothing more exhilarating than asun- 
shine cruise by a big modern 
20,000 ton “DUCHESS” 
liner in the Springtime! 
Make sure of yours noz. 


March rr. 
Duchess of Richmond from 
Southampton & Cherbourg t> 
Atlantic Isles & West Africa. 
19 days from 33 Grs. 


March 25. 

of Atholl Easter 

Cruise from Southampton 

to the Mediterranean. 
19 days from 31 Gns. 


Duchess 


For Further Particulars~Your LocalAgent, or 


Quadion Pacific 
WORLO’S CREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


to Square, London, W.C.z2. 


(WH Itehaill 5100), and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 
Liverpool, S« even Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle,Glasgow,Dundee, Belfast & Dublin 











JAMAICA 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 
FROM BRISTOL 


(Avonmouth Docks) 
£50. 0.0 


28 days (including 2 days at the 
Myrtle Bank Hotel, Kingston) 


35 days (including 9 days at the 
Myrtle Bank) - - - £61. 5.0 
FIRST CLASS ONLY 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 


FYFFES LINE 


Elders and Fyffes, Ltd., 312 Bow Street, w.c. 2. 
City Agency: 7 Camomile Street, Bishopsgate, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 Palj Mall, S.W.1, or usual 


£52.10.0 


| agents. 








Come to Lapland! Rovaniemi offers first class 
comfort in the most modern hotel on the 
Arctic Circle. 

WINTER SPORTS. 70-METRE SKI-JUMP. 


| REINDEER SK!I-JORING AND ee eee 


| NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


VOYAGE IN 


| BREAKING VESSEL. 


13 days Tour for £20 10s. 5d. 
Write for illustrated leaflet. 
FINNISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 
7 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


Hap it not been for the counter-attraction of a spectacular 
business recovery in the United States, attractively mirrored 
in the steeply rising curve of common stock quotations on 
Wall Street’s * big board,” I imagine that Canadian invest- 
ments would have commanded quite a considerable following 
in London in recent months. As things are, investors here 
are only just beginning to realise that Canada is emerging 
rapidly from her financial and business troubles. 

All the accepted business barometers record marked 
improvements in Canada’s position last year. The average 
of manufacturing employment rose by 6.6 per cent. ; mineral 
produetion by 12 per cent.; steel output by 20.8 per cent. ; 
and pig-iron production by 15 per cent. 
which hesitated until September, rose sharply in the final 
quarter. Exports for the first eleven months were 22 per 
cent. higher, and imports 14 per cent. higher than in 1935, 
Freight handled by the railways was roughly 5 per cent. 
larger, and the official index of manufacturing activity rose 
from 96 to 129. These are impressive figures, from which 
I think one may safely conclude that the reeovery movement 
in Canada has now got well under way. 


CANADIAN NEWSPRINT SHARES 

From the investors’ point of view, the remarkable change 
in the newsprint industry, one of the mainstays of Canada’s 
production, opens up an interesting field. Most of the 
companies, which were severely hit by the depression, are 
carrying through drastic reorganisation schemes, but their 
position and prospects are immensely improved. <A large 
recovery in output is being balanced by an equally large 
growth of consumption, and selling prices, which were increased 
last year, have been raised again for 1937. 
newsprint companies are able once again to make profits. 

At this stage of recovery I do not advise a purchase of the 
common stocks, but some of the prior charge issues are worth 
a place in a_ well-spread portfolio. Consolidated Paper 
5% per cent. bonds, standing at 80, are perhaps the best 
value. Under the reorganisation plan just approved, no 
interest will be paid for three years, but bondholders will 
receive 1} common shares per 100 dollar bond as compensation. 
As the common shares can be sold in the market at 12 dollars 
each, a buyer of the bonds can obtain 18 dollars, or 6 dollars 
a year, free of tax, which he may regard as a satisfactory 
income. 

Abitibi 5 per cent. bonds, quoted at 90, are also attractive, 
carrying 25 points of interest arrears, and so are Price Brothers 
100 dollar preferred shares, standing around 112. If, as I 
believe to be virtually certain, the reorganisation plan proposed 
by London interests goes through, the rate of interest on 
Price Brothers preferred will be reduced from 63 to 53 per 
cent., but the outstanding dividend arrears will be satisfied 
by the allotment of 1? common shares, now quoted at 28 
dollars each. In other words, a buyer can acquire for 112 
dollars a 100 dollars 55 per cent. preferred share with every 
chance of getting its dividend, apart from receiving common 
shares with a current market value of roughly 49 dollars. 
At the net buying price of 68 dollars, the indicated yield is 
over 8} per cent. 

ot: Ba * a 
PREFERENCE SHARES WITH ARREARS 

It is usually worth while to investigate the companies 
which resume payment of Preference dividends after a 
depression period. ‘The bold speculator takes a rapid glance 
at the prospects of the ordinary shares, but the more cautious 
investor who, while impressed by the recovery chances, 
is not anxious to run big risks, can often find a suitable 
opportunity in the preference issues themselves. Here is a 
group of shares in this category : 

Yield on 


Current Net arrears 


Price Regular per share 
Dividend 

English Electrie 6} p.e. 

Cumulative £1 Pref. MMav0d. .. Spire. ae) de.-sds 
Goode, Durrant 7 p.e. Cum- 

ulative £1 Pref. es: See i 8 
New Zealand Loan & Mer- 

ceantile Agency 5 p.c. Cam- 

ulative £100 Pref. stock £95 -. Si p.c. £12 
Scottish Stockholders 5} p.c. 

Cumulative £100 Pref. 

stcck oe £91 6 p.c. £12 


Commodity prices, * 


As a consequence, 


All four companies have recently resumed preference divideng, 
English Electric has paid two-years’ arrears... Goode, Dura: 
and Murray, an Australian merchanting company, and th 
New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency, both of Which ay 
benefiting from the effects of the rise in wool prices, hay, 
declared 1} years’ arrears. The Scottish Stockholde| 
Investment Trust,:-a management trust with some 35 er 
cent. of its portfolio in American securities, chiefly comm, 
stocks, has paid 5 per cent. on its 5} per cent. stock, 

The attraction of these shares for the investor Willing ty 
shoulder moderate risks—I must emphasise that none of thy 
shares is in any sense gilt-edged—is that the yield in each ey © 
is quite generous on the basis of the regular dividend, leayiy 7 
altogether out of account the arrears which have still to) 7 
cleared off. As the earnings cover improves, as it may reasgp. 
ably be assumed that it will-in the light of the recovery poy / 
apparent in the companies’ fortunes, the shares should hay: 
scope for moderate capital appreciation. 


Mh 


* % * % 


RICHARD THOMAS’ EXPANSION : 
Since I included the preference shares of Richard Thoma 7 
in my list of comparatively high-yielding issues last week th: 
company has announced its plans for financing its large-sca) 
expansion programme. The effect will be to replace th 
existing £1} millions of Debentures by about £7 millions ¢ 
4 per cent. Debentures, but I do not think preference holdey © 
need worry. The fact that the company is able to borrows 
large a sum at a rate of 4 per cent. is itself an indication of high 
credit status. As for the cover behind the preference dividend, 
I see no reason why this should be impaired. The Debentur 
service, it is true, will cost about £280,000 a year, against the 
present interest bill of roughly £130,000, but. the difference 
should. be more than made good by the increase in earnings 
resulting from the capital extensions. 
The programme is ambitious but has been carefully planned, 
When it gets under way, the effect will be to make the company 
less dependent on tin-plate and more interested in the sheet 
steel section of its. business. For the moment, Richard 
Thomas ordinary 6s. 8d. shares are depressed around 16s, by 
the news that a fairly heavy new issue is to be made at 13s, 44, 
at the same time as the Debenture offer. The yield on Jas 
year’s dividend of 12} per cent. is about 5} per cent., but the 
interim for the current year, ending on March 31st, 1987, has 
been raised from 3 per cent. to 5 per cent. If, as I anticipate, 
the total dividend is increased from 12} per cent. to at least 
16 per cent., the indicated vield becomes 6} per cent. For 
investors who have patience, Richard Thomas  ordinaries 7 
should provide quite a useful rise in capital value as well a 7 
an attractive dividend yield. 












Venturers’ Corner 


The rise in wool prices has been so sustained that it is bound 
to find reflection in the fortunes of companies trading in 
Australia. Merchant houses, such as D. and W. Murray and 
Paterson, Laing and Bruce should be able to present much 7 
better balance-shects for the current year. Some of the 7 
preference issues have already risen rather sharply but D. and 
W. Murray £1 7 per cent. Cumulative Preferences have specu- 
lative attractions at 12s. 3d. The company is old-established, 
and carries on a business as merchants and warehousemen, 
with branches in Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane and Launceston. 

Before the slump profits covered the 7 per cent. dividend 
with a moderate margin, but since 1980 losses have been 
incurred, leaving the Preference dividend six years in arrears, 
equivalent to about 6s. 6d. per share net. There is a debit 
balance of £245,963 to be eliminated from the balance-sheet, 
but this is amply covered by the £450,000 of ordinary capital. 
When the balance-shect is tidied up, the main brunt of the 
reconstruction should therefore fall on the ordinary shares. | 

The earnings recovery has already begun. Profits for the | 
vear ended June 19th, 1936, rose from £8,873 to £35,496, | 
equivalent to 8} per cent. on the preference capital, and I 
anticipate a further marked improvement for the current 
year. The time should not be far off when the company’s 
earnings justify a capital reconstruction which will free 
available profits for payment of dividends. Custos. 
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UCKED away in grimy, germ-ridden 
hovels are hundreds of thousands of 
poor souls to whom the nourishment 
and comfort of a hot meal are a rare 
luxury. Last winter, The Salvation Army 
sent out its fleet of hot-food motor 
kitchens, from which nearly 20,000 hot 
meals and 29,000 gallons of nourishing 
soup were distributed free of charge. 
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An investor who divided £100 
equally between all the shares included 
in the Portfolio of Electrical ‘Industries 
Trust in June 1926, or when they first 
became available would, in June 
1936, have had a holding worth 
£219 12s. 1d. In addition to which 
the first year’s income of &5 6s. 10d. 
would have increased to £13 3s. 4d. 


The Electrical Industries Trust enables 
the public to invest sums of approx- 
imately £50 upwards over a range of 
41 Companies selected by experts 
after careful consideration of their past 
record, their present financial position 
and the possibilities of future develop- 
ments and earning capacity. On 
the basis of current prices the Man- 
agers estimate that the annual return 
to certificate holders will be in the 
neighbourhood of 4% gross from cash 
dividends, with recurring share bon- 
uses in addition. Units may be bought 
or sold through any stockbroker or bank. 


ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


Trustees? 
GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE aSSURANCE 
CORPORATION LTD. 


Bankers $ 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


@ full information will be found in hands 
book S. 13 which is the basis of all transe 
actions. It will be sent free on applicetion 


to the Managers :-— 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 
165 Moorgate, London, E.¢.2. NATiona! 4931 


Members of the Unit Trusts Association. 
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Motoring 


nl 


£250 to £2,500—Morris and Rolls-Royce 


THE two cars I have for review today will probably be 
regarded by the majority of motorists as among the most 
interesting of the new models. They. are the new 12- 
cylinder Phantom III Rolls-Royce and the new 18-h.p. 
Morris. Although the Rolls-Royce costs ten times as 
much as the Morris, they do not of course represent the 
extremes of price. There are dearer cars than the Rolls- 
Royce and cheaper ones than the Morris, but on the other 
hand there are no bigger British engines than the Rolls- 
Royce and no British 18-h.p. ears selling at less than this 
new Morris. 

The Morris, which belongs to what is known as Series 
II, has a 6-cylinder engine with a bore of 69 by 102, 
which gives it a cubic capacity of a little over 2} litres. 
The treasury rating is 18 and the tax £13 10s. The engine 
is a plain piece of work with the cylinders cast.in one with 
the top half of the crank case; lateral valves; a four- 
bearing crankshaft ; aluminium pistons and a combined 
inlet and exhaust manifold with a hot spot. Its appur- 
tenances include a combined air silencer, cleaner and 
fume consumer. I was glad to see that a large external 
oil filter is fitted. 

Cooling is by pump with thermostatic control; the 
dynamo has a three-charge ratio control; the steer- 
ing is of the Bishop cam type, and the brakes are 
Lockheed hydraulic. The 4-speed gearbox ratios are 4.75 
on top, 7 on third, 10.8 on second, and 19.3 on first. 

The saloon with a fixed head costs £250, and with the 
sliding head and Jackall permanent jacks, £270—a 
decidedly moderate price. The coachwork is admirably 
roomy, being in fact the same size as that fitted to the 
25-h.p. Morris which I described last year. The front 
screen is set at the correct angle and distance from the 
driver's eyes, giving excellent outlook. The upholstery is 
comfortable, and the doors and windows work as they 
should. I liked the plain but good interior finish. 

The makers have, very wisely in my opinion, refrained 
from making this a fast car. It is still true that what 
costs most is speed, and it is still very rare to find a really 
fast car that is both cheap and good. The maximum 
speed of the Morris under good conditions is about 62 
or 63 miles an hour on top and 45 on third. But against 
this modest figure there is an excellent cruising speed 
of well over 50, good acceleration, and really smooth 
and quiet running. The car shone particularly in 
climbing a long hill with two hairpin bends in it, dis- 
playing considerable flexibility. The steering is excellent, 
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light and firm, the gear changes very good indeed. al 
the hydraulic foot brake properly powerful. The gy 
brake is of no practical use, except for parking, Th 
car holds the road well, and the springing is up to th 
standard of its class. 

I suppose that at £2.550 one can take perfection 
design and finish for granted, although that te 
rather ungenérously.-'Fhe workmanship in the pe 
Rolls-Royce is of a very -high class, and if the pric; 
also very high, it is perfectly obvious that no consideratiy 
of cost has been allowed to interfere with the producti 
of one of the world’s most famous cars. It is a reg 
beautiful piece of work from one end to the other. 1, 
Phantom III is an entirely new model, having no ». 
semblance at all to its predecessors. The V-type ty ff 
six engine is of a nominal 50-h.p., the tax being £38 
The bore and stroke are 82.5 by 114.3, giving it a cub 
capacity of 7340 c.c. To me, the two most interestiy 
features of the engine were, first, that only one cq 
burettor is used, which argues an extremely cee 
solution of gas-distribution difficulties ; and. second, ti 
method of keeping the valve tappets in constant adjus. 
ment. In this system a column of oil under pressix 
is used, and the only thing that can wear is the lar 
steel ball which carries the thrust to the rocker am, 
Only when this steel ball wears can there be any altey. 
tion in the timing of the valve opening. All that } 
needed in this event is a new ball. 3 

The rest of the chassis differs materially from thi™ 
preceding Rolls-Royce model mainly in its outstandiy 
feature, the independent front wheel — suspensio, 
The familiar shock absorber hand-control is still used 
by means of which the tension of the springs. can \y 
instantly varied according to the conditions of the rai 
—from very soft for traflic work to almost racing hardnes 
for high speed and safe cornering. High speed, indeed 
is in point of fact the chief attraction of this very fin 
car, That does not sound sensible, but it is none 
less true. The acceleration of the car I tried, a ver 
large 7-seated limousine, was among the best example 
I have ever known, and for the type of coachwork }) 
far the most striking. I understood from the demo: 
strator that about 100 miles per hour is within th) 
capabilities of that particular car; but although ther® 
was, of course, no opportunity on the roads of attemptiy 
that figure, the ease and the speed with which ¥ 
reached something over 85 miles per hour was v 
remarkable. 

This terrific available pace means, of course, that th 
car is extremely restful to drive. With the throttl 
barely open, a very high cruising speed can be indefinite 
maintained, and as the steering has been much improve 
in this new model, it is probably one of the least tinn 
cars to drive. Naturally, the flexibility of twelve lary 
cylinders is exceptional, and if it is not what we use 
to call a top-speed speed car, it is very nearly so. Wit 
that really beautiful gear change, however, and thé 
all-silent gear, there is no reason for not using the bo 
as it should be used. About 75 miles per hour is obtail- 
able on third, and the performance of the car on hills & 
well as on the level can be measured by that. The fine 
of interest is the quite extraordinary silence. ® 

‘hen idling it is to all intents and purposes inaudible 7 
and as soon as the car gets going, any noise that may kf 
set up from under the bonnet or from the transmissiol 
is completely drowned by the rush of wind against the§ 
body, or at slow speeds by the slight sound of the tyres. 

This is beyond all question the best Phantom yey 
made, and by far the most interesting Rolls-Royce. 
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[Nole. Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring: 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied Wi 
a stamped and addressed envelope. Phe highest price payah > 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No adit 
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rhe FAMOUS FIGURES — 
: ‘Peerless’ Jim, acknowledged one of the 
Ction greatest exponents of fistic art, was 
it Tea born 1880. Professional from 1901. 
he od Won British Featherweight Champion- 


ship Belt outright by three successive 
victories ; also European Featherweight 
Championship in 1912. Greatest fights 
were with Abe Attell, 1909 ; Spike Rob- 
son, Pal Moore and Fred Welsh, 1910. 
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Player’s No. 3 is another 
figure easily remembered 
because of its merits, repre- 
senting, as it does, a Cigarette 
= _ of delightful mellowness 
SSO and flavour, giving always 
: that little extra quality so 
necessary for complete enjoy= 
ment by the critical smoker. 








You can be sure 
Player's No. 3 are 
always fresh. All pack- 
ings are now supplied 
with protective 
wrapping. 
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birthday can effect a Whole 
Life Assurance of £1,000 with right to share 
in the Surplus under the Distinctive System of 
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or any information about 
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logues, stating, if possible, 
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mission to have the Scriptures translated into other 
tongues and circulated far and wide. Within 

_ two hundred years of our Lord's birth portions 
of the Word of God had been translated into 
several languages and found a home in the lands 
where these languages were spoken; and before 
the invention of printing in the middle of the 
fifteenth century portions of Holy Writ existed in 
more than a score of different languages. 


Today the Bible Society is mainly responsible for 
_ the translation and distribution of the Scriptures. 


Last year 13 new versions were added to the Bible 
Society's list, which now stands at more than 700. 


Will you help to support this essential work of 
the Church? 


Gifts will be gratefully received by the Secretaries, 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
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Finance 
Banking Profits 


As anticipated, the profit statements which: have now 
been issued by the leading banking institutions show 
that there has been a very_ general increase in profits 
during the year, although, also as anticipated, the banks 
have in every case simply retained the dividend distribu- 
tion at the same level as a year ago. Nevertheless, 
the statements have been followed by a good deal of 
buying of bank shares and the yield at the higher level 
of prices is comparatively meagre, for the highest yield 
is somewhere about 3} per cent. and the lowest just 
over 3} per cent. 

Before commenting, however, upon the character 
of the past year’s business and upon the outlook for 
banking profits in the future, Iect us see what is the 
actual position as regards the increase in the profits 
and allocations to special funds and amounts carried 
forward for the past year. The first column in the 
following table shows the actual profit secured by each 
bank for the year, the second column shows the increase 
compared with the previous year, while the final column 
shows the increase in the amounts placed this year to 
special funds and in the amounts carried forward, 

Total increase 
in 


Profit. Increase. allocations to 
Special Funds 
and 
carry forward. 
S £ 9 
Barclays Bank ns -. 1,894,000 110,000 157,000 
Martins - oa a 770,000 77,000 88,000 
Westminster .. ey -- 1,731,000 * 347,000 
District ais pa a 490,000 70,000 38,000 
Williams Deacon's 294,000 15,000 29,000 
National Provincia! 1,770,000 105,000 148,000 
Lloyds 1,744,000 101,000 124,000 
Midland 2,468,000 115,000 341,000+ 


£11,161,000 £593,000 £590,000 

* Comparison with the profits of the previous year is impossible 
because in 1935 the profit of £1,402,656 was declared after providing 
for the unknown amount represented by Centenary Bonus to Staff, 
Pensioners and Widows. It may be noted, however, that as com- 
pared with 1934 the profits for 1936 showed an increase of just 
over £:0),000. 

+ Decrease—the decrease being due to the fact that while for 1936 
there was an extra £100,000 placed to Special Funds, a year ago a 
sum of £441,000 was allocated to Centenary Bonus, to Staff and 
Shareholders, and elso a contribution of £20,0C0 to Bank Clerks’ 
Orphanage. 


INCREASING RESOURCES. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the aggregate 
increase in the profits for the eight banks set out in 
the table was £593,000, while the total net increase in the 
Allocations to special funds and the amounts carried 
forward was £590.000. Briefly stated, it will be seen 
that practically the whole of the increase in the net 
profits has been used by the banks to strengthen their 
resources either in special funds or in the amounts carried 
forward to the new year. This in itself would seem 
to suggest that the banks feel it incumbent upon them, 
in the interests of their depositors—and, indeed, in the 
interests of sound banking generally—to take a prudent 
not to say a cautious view of the outlook. 

A DirricuLr PropLeM. 

During the past year there has certainly been some 
material increase in the Advances, the full extent of 
which has yet to be revealed, but in the case of Martins 
Bank, where the balance-sheet has been published, there 
is the very striking advance of £12,000,000, so that the 
ratio of advances to deposits now stands at 43.88 per 
cent. as compared with 33.61 a year ago. Moreover, 
in the case of Barclays Bank advances have risen by 


about £19,000,000, though I fancy that, gencrally 
speaking, the rise in Advances will not be found 


to have been proportionate to the rise in Deposits. 
And the bankers’ problem of today is to find a 
remunerative use for this great increase in Deposits 
along lines consistent with liquidity in the balance- 
sheet. That. is to say, the banks are desirous of 
keeping as far as possible to the practice of using a 


== 


large proportion of their deposits in Treasury and ¢p, 
mercial bills and in short loans to the market. Toga, 
however, the difficulty is to find employment on the 
lines on terms giving anything like a decent mang 
of profit. A good feature has undoubtedly been the 
fact that where advances have increased they hay 
been in directions where the recovery in industria) 
activity and prosperity has required additional finangy 
accommodation, and I should be inclined to attrib, 
a considerable part of the increase in bankers’ proj, 
during the year to the almost complete absence of ayy 
bad debts. That, however, is not a condition th 
can be expected to continue indefinitely, for if bankex 
are to fulfil their function of financing the trade of thy 
country the risk of a number of bad debts is song. 
thing which has always to be faced. 
ABNORMAL CONDITIONS. 

Moreover, a further point which the banks have t 
consider in shaping their future policy is the steady 
increase in working expenses due in part to staff demang 
while banks, like any other industry, are also affecta | 
by the general rise in prices, to say nothing of rate 
and taxes. Given a continuance of the present trad 
activity, I think it is highly probable that during th; 
current year there will be a further expansion jy 
banking loans and also in banking profits, but on th; 
other hand the banks have every reason to know that 
the trade revival is based in part upon the temporary 
influence of Government expenditure on the rearmament 
programme and that from such exceptional condition 
may come a reaction later on. Bankers also _ hay 
knowledge of the fact that they are carrying a large 
proportion of their deposits in long-dated Government 
securities than is either customary or desirable, 
Given greater demand for loans the question will arise 
how far some portion of the holdings of such long. 
dated securities can be gradually liquidated without 
involving a loss on the original purchase price. 

Prospects or New CapIrat. 

Taking these and other factors into consideration, 
I am inclined to think that while bankers’ profits may 
conceivably increase further during the coming year 
it does not at all follow that there will be an increase 
in dividends. Consequently the question arises whether 
the present prices for bank shares are justified, 
On the whole, I think that they are and for two reasons. 
In the first place, even if dividends are not increased 
the steady strengthening of banking resources gives 
confidence to the holders of bank shares in the steadi- 
ness of the dividends and in fact places the shares in 
the rank of high-class investments. In the 
place, I should fancy that some at least of the present 
buyers of bank shares are actuated not so much by 
an expectation of higher dividends as of new shares 
offered on favourable terms. For I cannot help thinking 
that the great rise in deposits and the prospect of trade 
expansion makes it desirable that banking capital should 
also tend to expand. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financi ot 
ancial Notes 
B.A.T, Prorits. 

In a great industrial undertaking such as the British 
American Tobacco Company, where the business is of at 
international character, it always has to be remembered that 
many considerations enter into the question of net profits, 
among them being the question of exchange. Accordingly, 
at the recent annual meeting the Chairman, Sir Hugo Cunliffe: 
Owen, after referring to the fact that the sales during the 
past financial year were greater than in the previous year, 
and that for the first three months of the current financial 
year the increases continued, reminded shareholders that 
the additional profits which might be expected from increased 
sales did not always materialise owing to exchange and other 
restrictions and difliculties. 
able to speak quite hopefully with regard to the prospects 
for the current year. In view of the fact that the value of 
the company’s investments in Subsidiary and Associated 
Companies is largely in excess of the balance-sheet figure, 
suggestions appear to have been made that the Board should 
distribute all or part of the surplus to the shareholders. 

(Continued on page 106.) 
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JUTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
PREFERENCE DIVIDEND INCREASED 
ADDITIONAL TONNAGE BOOKED 


COMPANY MEETING 











THE Sixteenth Annual General Meeting of shareholders of Jute 
Industries, Ltd., was held on January lith at Winchester House, 
Qld Broad Street, London, E.C, 

Mr. T. H. H. Walker (the vice-chairman) presided in the absence 
through indisposition of the Chairman, Mr. J. Ernest Cox. 

The Secretary (Mr. Wm. G. Greenfield) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, the vice-chairman 
then read the chairman's speech as follows :—Ladies and gentlemen, 
—The year which closed on September 30th was in many respects 
similar to the one which preceded it. The gross profit, as you will 
have observed, is almost identical, but sinee the result covers a 
somewhat larger tonnage it follows that the average profit per ton 
was less. Indecd, if it had not been for a well-filled order book at 
the commencement of our year the result would have been a poor 
one, as from March to June it was difficult to make ends meet, and 
again in September the margin was exceedingly small. Notwith- 
standing five months of dull trade, when it was necessary to put off 
machinery and thereby increase the cost of production, we feel 
satisfied that we have done as well as could be expected under the 
circumstances. The additional tonnage booked has enabled us to 
restart some of our idle machinery during the year, and as a conse- 
quence our overhead charge has been lightened. 

We are in a more fortunate position than many others in the jute 
industry, for, as I have said on previous occasions, our trade is 
largely of a specialist order, but, unfortunately, meantime there is 
not a sufficient volume of this class of business to keep the whole 
of our plant operating. 

The charges on our gross profit are somewhat less than last year, 
and after adding the amount brought into the accounts ffom 1935 
we have £69,038 to dispose of, as against £50,263 last year. Your 
directors gave careful consideration as to the best way in which to 
deal with this balance. Had it not been for the fact that the orders 
received since October 1 have been larger, and that the profit on 
them is better than the average profit in the year now past, prudence 
would have dictated the proposal of the same rate of dividend on 
the Preference shares as was paid 12 months ago. In the circum- 
stances we decided, however, that we were justified in recommend- 
ing for your acceptance an increase of | per cent., making the rate 
4 per cent., as against 3 per cent. 

I feel bound to say, however, and I ain sure that you will agree, 
that the financial position of the company requires to be strength- 
ened. You will be glad to see that there has been a progressive 
reduction in the amount due to our bankers and this improvement 
we have every reason to hope will continue. 

New MACHINERY AND DivIDENDS. 

Tam sorry to find from letters I have received that some share- 
holders hold the view that expenditure on new machinery lessens 
the chance of dividends by the amount spent on its purchase and 
installation. I should like to allay these fears. Expenditure on 
plant is a capital charge and, so long as it is met out of the funds of 
the company without incurring a bank overdraft, or, as in our case, 
increasing an already present overdraft, the dividend policy depends 
entirely on the net profit earned. Moreover, it is only by careful 
and well-considered expenditure on new machinery that we have 
been able, and shall, I hope, continue to be able, to show a profit 
sufficient to give a return to our Preference shareholders. I earnestly 
trust that shareholders will appreciate this fact, and will realise that 
it is imperative that money should be so spent. I give the assurance, 
as I have done before, that all schemes for the improvement of our 
productive plant are most carefully assessed and are not put into 
operation unless a good financial return is assured for the money 
spent on them. 

The sum incurred last year for new machinery was, as you will 
see On reference to the balance-sheet, £54,081. In this connexion 
I think I may venture to say that so far as can be foreseen the peak 
expenditure on plant has been reached and that from now on less 
will be required annually, but in these days of research and develop- 
ment it is unwise to be dogmatic. 

Ido not think that I need refer to any other figures in the accounts, 
and I will now touch on a few of the year’s events. Three matters 
of importance call for notice—namely, the extension of working 
hours in Calcutta, the propaganda for restricted sowings, and the 
Tenunciation by the Indian Government of the Ottawa Agreement. 

CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS. 

Before I sit down let me attempt to give you my impressions as 
to prospects for the present year. We started with a smaller 
unrealised profit than last year, but since October Ist we have booked 
orders at a better margin of profit than in the same period in 1935, 
£0 that we are in a slightly better position than we were when | 
addressed you 12 months age. Only three months of the year 
have, however, passed and it is naturally impossible to visualise 
the course of trade in the remaining nine. American demand still 
Continues good, and the linoleum manufacturers both at home and 
abroad keep busy. The carpet trade too is taking a considerable 
Proportion of our production, and it seems a fair assumption that 
eemand will continue good. 


ok Ec. s . P 
The Report was unanimously adopted. 


Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coieman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ~e “ £4,500,000 


Reserve Fund eee eee ove pers eee eco £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve mea eal “aa one “a £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £ 4,500,000 





Letters of Credit and Drafts are and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
INCREASED PROFIT 


THE thirty-fourth annual genéral ‘meeting of the British-American 
Tobacco Company, Limited, was held on January llth, at West- 
minster House, 7 Millbank, London, S.W. 

Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bart. (the chairman), said that the 
excecounts showed a net profit for the year, after deducting all charges 
and expenses and providing for income tax, of £5,541,755, an 
increase of £72,584, which under present conditions he trusted 
shareholders would find satisfactory. Last year they had carried 
forward a balance of £2,357,877 7s. 3d. To that must be added 
the profits for the year as previously mentioned, £5,541,755 12s. 3d., 
tess the dividend on the 5 per cent. preference stock of £225,000, on 
the 6 per cent. second preference stock of £360,000, and the four 
interim dividends paid on the ordinary stock for the year amounting 
to £3,946,960 3s. 4d., leaving a disposable balance of 
£3,367,672 16s. 2d., out of which the directors recommended 
the allocation of a further sum of £150,000 to the Employees’ 
Benevolent Fund, bringing the fund up to £263,600 17s. 9d., the 
distribution on January 18th of a final dividend—free of United 
Kingdom income tax—on the issued ordinary stock of 8d. per £1 
of stock, amounting to £789,392 Os. 8d. leaving £2,428,280 15s. 6d. 
to be carried forward. 

Sates GREATER. 

The sales of the company’s goods during the financial_ year 
1935-1936 were greater than the sales for the year 1934-1935, and 
the sales for the first three months of the current financial year 
showed an increase over the sales for the corresponding three 
months of last year, but, as he had told them in previous years, 
owing to exchange difficulties, additional taxation, restrictions by 
way of duties and otherwise, which had been placed by many 
Governments on the importation of goods into foreign countries, 
as well as restrictions on internal trading in such countries, the 
additional profits, which one would expect in normal times to 
result irom the increase in sales, did not always materialise. How- 
ever, he felt confident that so long as they could go on increasing 
the volume of their business throughout the world, they would 
gradually see the increased volume of business reflected in the 
profits as shown on the balance-sheet. He was not a prophet, but, 
provided nothmg occurred seriously to affect the international 
situation during the year, he had every hope that the balance-shect 
profit figures for the current year would not be less than those shown 
in the halance-sheet which they now had before them. 

The directors had declared for the year 1936-1937 an interim divi- 
dend of 10d. per £1 of stock free of United Kingdom income tax. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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SECURITY’ 
40) Re f 


The new United Kingdom 
Pension Assurance Plan is 
called ‘‘ Double Security” 
because, in addition to 
insuring the husband’s life, it also safeguards the 
widow from loss of her insurance money through 
bad investment by providing her with a regular 
income for the rest of her life. 


This second safeguard removes the one cause for 
anxiety that even the well-insured man must have. 


Alternatively, there is available a “ Double 
Security Endowment Plan” for those wishing to 
provide benefits for themselves at age 60, as well 
as for their dependents. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 104.) 

Sir Hugo, however, pointed out that the bulk of the company, 
revenue was derived from dividends from their Subsidige, 
and Associated Companies and that as British Amerie, 
Tobacco paid an Ordinary dividend of 20 per cent, fy, 
of tax, the gross dividends from their shareholding must give 
these shares in Subsidiary and Associated Companies , | 
value in excess of that shown in the balance-sheet, 
writing up of the investments, however, could in no wy 
increase the company’s revenue and no useful purpose, they, 
fore, would be served by making any change in the bog, 
value of their investments. 

* * * * 

ANOTHER RECORD. 

Record profits in the industrial world scem to be the ong 
of the day, and in the case of Woolworths they are certainly 
no new experience. Quite recently the Company announce 
the distribution of a 100 per cent. share bonus and now cong 
the announcement of the record profit for the year 
£5,832,000, comparing with £5,298,000 for 1935. A fing 
dividend of 1s. 9d. per share, with a bonus of 6d. per shar. 
is now proposed, and as these payments are on the double 
Ordinary capital they will cost £2,573,000. After paying this 
dividend, the balance to be carried forward is no less thay 
£3,508,000. The final dividend and bonus amount to 45 pe 
cent., which is equivalent to 90 per cent. on the capital in ig 
old form, so that the total distribution for the vear on the ok 
capital will be equivalent to 120 per cent. as against 100 pe 
cent. for 1935. The 5s. shares of the Company now stand g 
about 90s., so that on the basis of the latest dividend for the 
whole year the yield to the investor at the present price ix 
little more than £38 6s. per cent., which would seem to suggest 
that any buying at the present price must be based on hopy 
of still more favours to come. 

JUTE INDUSTRIES. 

At the recent annual general meeting of Jute Industrie, 
Mr. T. H. Walker, the vice-chairman, presided owing to the F 
indisposition of the chairman, Mr. J. Ernest Cox, whose 7 
speech, which had been prepared, was read by Mr. Walker, 
The speech was an important and interesting one, dealing 
very frankly with some of the problems with which the 
company was faced. The gross profit was practically the same 7 
as in the previous year, but the transactions covered a some. 
what larger tonnage, so that the average profit per ton wa 
less, while the charges were also somewhat less and the amount 
available was £69,000 against just over £50,000. At the same F 
time, it was pointed out that but for the fact that the ordes & 
received during the closing months of last year had been larger 7 
and the profit on them better than the average profi, 7 
** prudence would have dictated the proposal of the same rate F 
of dividend on the Preference shares as a year ago.” That F 
distribution, however, has been increased by 1 per cent. 7 
making it 4 per cent., as against 3 per cent. ‘I feel bound & 
to say, however,” the chairman added, “ that the financial 7 
position of the company requires to be strengthened. There | 
has been a progressive reduction in the amount due to ou 77 
bankers, and this improvement we have every reason to hope 7 
will continue.” The chairman also emphasised the need for 7 
an Obsolescence Fund to enable them to discard machinery a 7 
a change became desirable owing to modern or more efficient F 
design. It was thought that about £10,000 per annum should 
sullice for the purpose of such a Fund. 

* * * * 
Domestic INVESTMENT TRUST. 

A circular issued a few days ago by Domestic Investment 7 
Trust makes an encouraging announcement to holders of the 7 
units of that Trust. It will be remembered that the under F- 
taking was formed in July of last year, the managers being F~ 
F. T. M., Ltd., and a special feature of the Trust was that the © 
fund was to be spread over the securities of nationally-know 7 
companies which manufacture or supply food and_ othe! 
essentials. The portfolio of selected securities was a_ large 
one, while the company ranks among the fully flexible trusts 7 
At the time of the first sale of units in July of last year the © 
Trust announced an estimated yield of 4} per cent., an estimate 
which was based on the previous year’s dividends on the cor 
stituent securities. Now, however, it appears that the divi 7 
dend to be distributed on February 1st next will represent 47 
yield on the original price of 10s. per unit of slightly more that 
5 per cent. per annum. Moreover, it is stated that this yield 
has not been achieved by distributing capital bonus ; such items 
are treated as capital and go to increase the capital value 
of units. The entire distribution has been derived from div: 
dends paid by sound and conservative industrial concerns. | 
The latest booklet containing the details of the Trust can be * 
obtained from the office at Palmerston House, Old Broad (7 
Street, E.C.' A. W. K. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 225 


Apany’; 
ISidigr, 
NCTicgy 
t., free 
St giv 
nies 4 | 
The 
10 Way 
- there. 
book. 


[A priz 
solution of this 
should be marked ‘ 
later than first post on Tuesday. 


‘ noon on Tuesday. 


they are su 
be accepted. | 


The name of the winner will be published in our next issue. 
containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise 
rcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot 


By ZeENo, 


e of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
r week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 
* Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not 
No envelopes will be opened before 
Solutions should be on the form appearing below. 
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ACROSS 


1. A Celtic minstrel is in the midst of 
an assault. 
. This fabric is enticing when put to 
the test. 
13. Gnat is of the same clan with this. 
. An angel sent by Gabriel to search 
for Satan. 
5. rev. Fox in dialect. 
}. A region—and not land. 
7. A lazybones knows how to do this. 
18. rev, Pet. notion about an article. 
. What a modern Macbeth would see 
in place of the air-drawn dagger ? 
See 30. 


stries, 









nount | A drawl without this is unskilled. 
same Nothing makes this honourable. 
d Express sorrow for. 
ders 25, Granular limestone. 
larger 27, My first is unchecked in 1 across, 
4 my second in 7. 
rolit, 28, Bismarck used this fragrant oil. 


°% “The fly that sips treacle is... 


> rate He - K 
4 in the sweets. 


n er 
That 31. Being a lady the way Milton 
rent, describes Dalila ? 

34. This architectural projection lets 
ound musical sound fall in drops. 





35. Not quite nice. 
: DOWN 


ncial | 
[here 


) OUT Be 1. This reckless body of believers is 
oa without cireumspection. 

hope eS 2. Done in the open air. 

d for 3. Land in Pilgrim's Progress where 

ry as pilgrims abide till death. 

a 4. This way to be right is all wet! 

cient & (Two words.) 

ould 





Morrell Avenue, Oxford. 
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6. “ Attempt the ..., 





The winner of Crossword No. 224 


. This box sounds as if it 


might 

sprinkle great fear, 

and never 
stand to doubt ; 

Nothing’s so hard but search will 
find it out.” 


. Cote sleep (anaq.). 
. These pulsations end up in mis- 


fortunes. 


. Slang money. 

. How a poet would light up. 

2. He met his match in David. 

3. Pertaining to the mount which sup- 


ported the heavens. 


. A ring in the proboscis ? 
. A policeman goes round this. 
. My first and second are unchecked 


in 7. 


. rev. Just gone by with 21. 
. Set in order. 
3. Be filled with tenderness about an 


ear. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 224 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


is N. F. Rogers, 209 

















No. 531. 


Tue Kaiser and ENGLISH 
RELATIONS. By THE BARONESS 
Dora von BESELER. 

Inptan FEDERATION AND THE 
Untoucuartr. By Sir W. P. 
Barton, K.C.1.E., C.S.1 

Tre Grey Sear, 3y Dovcias 
GorRDpDON. 

Scottanp’s SuppressED HIsTorY. 







By the Rev. Canon C. 
IROUN, 
A T FOR Democracy. By 





st 
Cravp MULLINs. 
Compt LSORY TERRITORIALISM, 
By G. G. Covurton, Litt.D. 
| 


















In every Country House, Club, 
and good Library will be found the 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


JANUARY, 1937. 


a a : 
| 
j 
7s. 6d. net. | 
Count T1szaA AND THE War. By 
the Countess oF LISTOWEL. | 
Tue Lost Letters oF Maria | 
Epcewortu. By Samvuet H. 
RomILty. | 
Broapcastinc News. By Pro- 
FESSOR JoHN COATMAN. | 
Sir J. J. THOMSON AND HIS | 
ScrentTIFIC Work. By A. S 
Russett, D.Sc. | 
Tue Future or Britisn Birp | 
Lirr. By Eric Harpy. | 
ArtuurR JAMES Batrour, First | 
Eart OF _ BALFour. By | 
ALGERNON CECIL, 
Some Recent Books. 
| 


———— JOHN MURRAY. ALBEMARLE ST., W. |=" 











ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





Prestpent—Tite Most Hon. tur 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., &.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent: Dantet F, Rampact, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
snd pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the epparatus for the mcst modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatm .nt, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bactericlogical, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 
_. Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
iishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seeshore. There is trout fishing in the Park, 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, fook- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn ternis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and faclities are provided for handicrafts 
euch as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephcne: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as aline. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements cxcecd 9 lines. Series discounts : 23°, for 


6 insertions ; 5% 


5% for 138; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


——————S=S.. 















PERSONAL 


BREAKFASTS, free, ample, satisfying, 
will be supplied this winter to hungry 
Remember the 





Fe 

92,00 at 
Hast Iind children, Funds permitting. 
little ones. 3d. pays for ONE meal; 25s. for 100. How 
many may we entertain as your guests ?—R.S.V.P. to 
the Rev. Percy INEsoN, Supt., EAST END MISSION, 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, E. 1. 








U PATR.—Lady with small country house Hampshire 

desires another to share home, and work with her ; 

help given mornings; garden, car; love of children 
essential— Box No. A674. 





ALDNESS.—A Medical Discovery re-grows NEW 

HAIR. The ages of delighted Clients range from 

22 to 89}. Recommended by a HARLEY STREET 

SPECIALIST and a well-known WEST END SUR- 

GEON. £1,000 for denial.—Write today to THE LaBo- 
RATORIES (S. R.), 37 New Bond Street, W. 1. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book 
“Tocan... and J will.”"—BriTIsH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 
Ss 
While playing Bowls we smoke—and pitch, 
With “ bowls ”’ well filled with TOM LONG rich. 








” JORLD SURVEY.” The permanent monthly 
\ record of essential news.—Write Dept. WS/1, 
25 Harmer Street, Gravesend, Kent. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


EDUCED income and Dividends. The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1, gratefully acknowledged. 











APPOINTMENTS. &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





PPOINTMENT TO THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 
AND TO THE BURMA CIVIL SERVICE 
(CLASS I) BY SELECTION. 





Tn order to remedy the under-recruitment of Europeans 
which has occurred in recent years, the Secretary of 
State for India proposes to select in 1937, as in 1936, 
a certain number of candidates for admission to the 
Indian Civil Service and to the Burma Civil Service 
«Class I) otherwise than by written competitive exami- 
nation. The examination will, as hitherto, be used to 
meet the normal requirements of the year. In 1937 
and subsequent years the majority of the vacancies 
reserved for Indian candidates will be filled in India, the 
London examination being restricted to Europeans and 
to those Indians who have had their University education 
in this country. The European vacancies will be filled 
independently of the Indian vacancies, and it is probable 
that there will be a considerable increase in the number 
of European vacancies to be filled by examination 
(provided that a sufficient number of suitably qualified 
European candidates apply for appointment) and that 
this number will exceed the number filled by selection 
without written examination. A candidate is at liberty 
to enter for appointment by both methods. 

2. Applications to be considered for selection must 
be made On a printed form, which may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Services and General Department, India 
Office, Whitehall, London, 8.W. 1, or from the Appoint- 
ments Boards of Universities in the British Isles, and 
which must be returned to the India Office, with the 
necessary documents, not later than Saturday, the 10th 
April, 1937. No applications received after that date 
can be consider 

3. Candidates must be prepared to attend at the India 
Office, at their own expense, to appear before a prelimi- 
nary Interviewing Committee. 

4. A candidate must have attained the age of 21 and 
must not have attained the age of 24 on the Ist day of 
August, 1937. He must be a male European British 
subject of non-Asiatic domicile, whose father (if alive) 
is a British subject or (if dead) was at the time of his 
death either a British subject or a person in the permanent 
service of the Crown or a person who had retired from 
that service. 

5. A candidate must have qualified by examination 
for a good Honours Degree in a Final Honours School 
of an approved University. A candidate who at the date 
of application is not qualified in this respect, but is other- 
wise qualified, will, if recommended by the Selection 
Board, be admitted provisionally as a selected candidate, 
but his admission will not be confirmed if he has not 
quatified for such a Degree on or before the 10th October, 
4937. 

6. Candidates who are selected without examination 
will be required to undergo the usual probationary 
course Of one year preparatory te their appointment. 
Their conditions of service will be the same as those of 
candidates recruited by written competitive examination. 

7. Candidates who, as the result of preliminary inves- 
tigations into their qualifications, are considered prima 
Sacie suitable, will be required to appear before a Selection 
Board at a date to be notified later. A candidate who is 
required to appear before the Board will be entitled to 
recover the cost of his train fare, within the British 
Isles, to and from London. 

india Office, 

danuary, 1937, 





UIME HALI—RESIDENTIAL _HOSTEL in 
H connection with the VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
of MANCHESTER. 


The Governors of Hulme Hall invite applications for 
the post of Warden. The Warden must be a member of 
the Church of England not necessarily in Holy Orders 
and a graduate of a University in the United Kingdom. 
He will be required to reside and begin his duties on 
October ist next. The commencing stipend is £500 a 
year, with board and house. Applications, stating age 
and whether married, and accompanied by nof more 
than three testimonials and three references, should be 
sent before February 8th, to the Clerk at 8 John Dalton 
Street, Manchester 2, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained if desired. 

Dated this 9th day of January, 1937. 

F. H. MAINPRICE, 
Clerk to the Governors. 








“TI used to be 
subject to very 
severe colds” 


“TI used to be subject to very 
severe colds, but since using 
Vapex I have always been able 
to check them....” 

Lymington, Hants. 


You too can be free from the 
misery of “one cold after 
another.”” Breathe Vapex from 


your handkerchief or pillow. 
It penetrates every recess of 
noseand throat: clears the head: 


relieves congestion: kills the 
germs: stops the trouble at its 
source. 


BPEY. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 














Fg ee are invited from Graduates (male) in 

Honours of any British University, not over 40 
years of age, with administrative experience, for 
the post of whole-time assistant to the chief 
officer of two public bodies with headquarters in 
London. 

The scale of salary of the post is of £750 rising to 
£1,000 a year by increments to be fixed according 
to the qualifications, experience, and approved service 
of the person appointed. 

Apply, giving full particulars, to Box A676. 





EVERHULME RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS, 1937. 


Application is invited for (i) Fellowships or (ii) Grants 
in aid of research, The Fellowships or Grants are 
intended for senior workers who are prevented from 
carrying Out research work by routine duties or pressure 
of other work. They are limited to British-born subjects 
normally resident in Great Britain. In exceptional 
circumstances the Trustees may waive the condition as 
to residence, 

The duration of the awards will not normally extend 
over more than two years or less than three months, and 
the amount will depend on the nature of the research and 
the circumstances of the applicant. Any subject which 
may add to human knowledge may be proposed for a 
Fellowship or Grant, but preference is given to subjects 
in which other provision for research is inadequate. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Dr. L. HADEN GuEsT, Leverhulme Research 
Fellowships, Union House, St. Martins-le-Grand, 
London, E.C.1. Telephone: Central 7474. 

Applications must be received on or before March Ist, 
1937. Awards will be announced in July and the 
Fellowships or Grants will date from September 1st, 1937. 








CINEMAS 


CAD EM Y OTN eseMA 
Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 
Last weeks Viennese Carnival **CONFETTI” (U). 
Com. Friday, January 22nd. 
PAULA WESSELY in “* ERNTE” (Harvest) (U). 














LECTURES 


ae 
G5; EDMUND’S,'Lombard St.Wed. Jan. 20th, 1.10), 
Rev. K. G. Bupp on Modernism, the Coming Paith 















We 
NIVERSITY OF LONDO,y 
A Course of Three Lectures on “* THE UTILIZATIoy 
OF THE HILL LANDS OF GREAT BRITAIN 79 
THE BEST NATIONAL ADVANTAGE ” will be giv 7 
by PROF. R. G. STAPLEDON, C.B.E., M.A. (Ditecty 
of the Welsh Plant Breeding Station of the Univers 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth) at BEDFORD (oj. 
LEGE FOR WOMEN (Regent’s Park, N.W.1. Entrang 
York Gate) on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY ay | 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 20TH, 21sT and 22Np, 1937, y 7 
5.15 p.m, At the First Lecture the Chair will be take 
by Mr. H. L. French, C.B., O.B.E. (Director of thy 7 
Food (Defence Plans) Department, and formerly Secoy 
Secretary of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
8S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar, 
WITHOUT TICKET, 


or LONDON, 


A Course of Two Lectures on ‘“‘ THEORY OF KNOoy. 
LEDGE ” will be given by PROF. R. F. A. HOERNLE 
M.A., B.Sc. (Head of the Department of Philosophy 
in the University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesbyry 
South Africa), at BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WoOmpy 
(Regent’s Park; Entrance—York Gate, N.W.1) 
MONDAY AND TUESDAY, JANUARY 25th and 26) 
at 5.15 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will h 
taken by Prof. L. Susan Stebbing, D.Lit. (Professor of 
Philosophy in the University). 

A Course of Six Lectures on “* THE UNITED STATES F 
OF AMERICA AS A COLONIAL POWER” will & 7 
given under the Watson Chair Foundation of tly 
Sulgrave Manor Board by COLONEL THEODORg 
ROOSEVELT (late Governor-General of the Philippin 7 
Islands and formerly Governor of Puerto Rico) at th 7 
NEW BUILDINGS OF THE UNIVERSITY (Entrane 
from Malet Street, W.C.1) on TUESDAYS AND 
THURSDAYS, JANUARY 26th and 28th and FEB 
RUARY 2nd, 4th, 9th and 11th at 5.30 p.m. At th 
First Lecture the Chair will be taken by The Right 
Hon. ‘ih> Ear) Spencer, D.L., J.P. (Vice-Chairman of 
the Sulgrave Manor Board). ; 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar, 


ADMISSION FREE, 
JNIVERSITY 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on * 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared tor usual examinations and for the University |— 
entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Musie 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK.—Boarding School 

for Boys under management of Society of Friends, 
Emphasis on Citizenship and leisure work and physical ~~ 
training. Entrance Scholarship Examination in March 7” 
—Apply, HEADMASTER before February 22nd. i 





SCHOOL 





HE INDIVIDUAL 
TAN-Y-BRYN, 

Near Llandudno Junction, North Wales. fe 

All Classes Limited to Ensure Individual Tuition. E 
New School Wing, &c., to be Opened Next Term, : 
which will commence on January 19th, 1937. 3) 


Head-Master: J. ANTONY THOmPson, M.A., F.ZS, 
¥.R.E.S. (Caius Coll., Cambridge). 
Assisted by resident staff of honours graduates. 
For Prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


R 





& 








SCHOLARSHIPS 


COLLEGE, 





ARROGATE YORKSHIRE | 


Entrance Scholarships, value £80 to £30 per annum, 
will be offered as the result of an Examination to be held 
in March, 1937. Entries to be received not later than 
February 9th. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the HEAD 
MISTRESS’S SECRETARY. 





—_— 


YT. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN. 





K ae Bs 
Four SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30-£40, and a number 


%, 


of bursaries, for boy boarders, will be held in March, 
1937. Ages 9-14. New entrants below 12 years of age 
will be housed in the new wing recently added.—Apply 
for particulars to the Secretary at the School. 





HE CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
An Examination for Entrance Scholarships varying 
in value from £40-£80 a year, also Exhibitions, will 
be held on 9th-11th March. Applications by 27th Feb- 
ruary. Candidates must be under 15 on 31st July, 1937, F 
For further particulars apply SECRETARY, Ladies 
College, Cheltenham, 
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MERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
= TR AINING COLLEGES 


wnHE QUEEN'S SECRE TARIAL COLLEGE. 





‘All secretarial sul bjects. taught by modern methods in 


delightful surroundings. 7 months £55. 
F. rospectus from 





Dept. F.. Queen's Gate, SW. Wes. 6939. 
a — — 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 


PUBLIC LECTURES AT 
PEBRUARY SPH AND 
Two Lectures by Dr. F. EK. ZI 
(1) *° The Climate of the Countries ‘adjoining the 
Iee-sheet of the Pleistocene.’ 
(2) ‘Some Aspects of Evolution revealed by the 
study of Fossils.’’ 
Admission free, without ticket. 
FEBRUARY 1OTH, 17TH AND 24TH, 
Course of Three Lectures on ** The Development of 
Chamber Music in England from 1550 to Purcell”? 
(with illustrations). By Dr. Ernst H. MEYER. 
Admission free by ticket, on application to the 
SECRETARY, stating date and sending stamped addressed 
envelope. 


5.15 p.m, 
»)) 22ND. 











IRK BEC K COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., F.LC. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees ‘of the Univer- 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws, 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE, Open to Non- | 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 

Calender Is., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free.—FYor full 
anenes apply to the SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 





VENTR AL UNIV ERSITY (Estab. 1896), Irvington, 
(« Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., offers by correspond 
and graduate courses in Arts, 
leading to degrees > individual 
catalogue on request. 


ence, undergraduate 
Religion, Sociology, &c., 
instruction reasonable fees : 


DA AV TIES’S | 


(Higher Civil Service and General 
MODERN COURSES for 
SECRETARIAL AND EXECUTIVE POSTS. 
Sueccesstul ‘Tuition in Exeeptional Premises, 
GARDEN, SQUASH-COURT, RESTAUR | 
\ppoint: nents Dept. Licensed by LO: 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS. EXAMS., JAN. Isth aaa 19th. 


Tutors) 





Write for illustrated Prospectus 
TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20th. 
a YONI 
DAVIES’S 
SUSSEX HOUSE, 1 HOLLAND PARK, W. 11. 


PARK 


4414 

LANGU AGES CENTRE, Principal 

M.A., D.Ed.F.LE. Qualitied 

Fully trained educationatist. 
89 Lexham Gardens, W.s. 





7 ENSINGTON 

R. EARLS-JENKEINS, 
Linguist, Phonetician, &e. 
Natives, Groups or Private. 





ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 

d (Principal: Dr. E. Roberts). 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 





| 
| 





FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 








LPINE COLLEGE.—Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 
A 4,100 feet. Boys 12-19. Individual education and 
Char- 
BARNARD, 


Examination coaching. 
Headmaster, J. M. 5 


eare. Modern languages. 
acter, health, sports. 
M.A. *Cantab, 


UNE JEWELS, precious stones, gold in any form and 
sovereigns bought. We pay highest market prices. 

P . call or send by registered post. Cash or offer by 
return.— LONDON JEWELLERY Mart, LTp., Mayfair 2133. 
415 Oxford Street, W.1 (entr. in Duke Street), op. 





"AVENIR, = CHESLERES-VILLARS, SWITZER 


L, 


LAND. Altitude 4,100 ft. A HOME SCHOOL for 
BOYS and GIRLS. Complete curriculum in English and 
French. Entire charge taken, —JOHN HAMSHERE 


Ph.D. Cantab., and Mrs. HAMSHERE. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &e., 
Is, 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. 
MCFARLANE(C), TheStudy,06 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea 


promptly ex., MSs. 
1,000.—Miss N. 





I ITERARY Typing 1s. per 1,000 words. 
AGerman.—POLLARD, 36 Ampthill Sq., 


Also French, 
N.W.1. Eus. 1972. 


Selfridges, 





HIGHEST 
REVIEW 
3043). 


I EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the 
» PRICES OBTAINABLE for your 
COPIES.—T. J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
| ELGRAVE CLUB LTD., (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1), 
a a night, or 50s. 


—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. 
: with dinner, 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly. Vi ict. 3347. 








weekly 





| ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE) BRINE 
BATHS HO'EL.—175 rooms all with h. & c, water. 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C. 





V RITE FOR 
spare time. 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 


Send 
SoD), 


for tree 
Palace Gate W.s. 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


| EST arkeee: 11 6d. ea. 
post pd.—N. DONOGHI k, 








PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
booklet. — REGENT 


, largest chicken, 7 - pr. trussed | 
The Manor, Rosse: hi sien Cork 





Illustrated Guide trom R. LusH, Manager. 





rHE ALISON 
Melcre-t,” 


HOTEL.—Melville 


VDINBURGH. 
I: Edinburgh, Tel. 31295. 


aCrescent. ‘Tums.;: * 





ANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, BATH. 
rea level, south aspeet, delightful grounds. 
Hotel omnibus free. 


600it. above 

Newly dec, 

Good Enulish cooking. From 4 gns. 
ATLOCK.- SME DLEY'S—Gt1, 

\ Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 LBed- 

rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 





Britain's Greatest 





as FOR 
| . 


PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS 
Shortbread with almonds and peel. 
By post 3s. 4d., 5s. 10d,, 8s. 7d. 
from 
MACKIE’S 


108 Prinees Street, Edinburgh. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





a EGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. ‘Tweed patterns free o1 


request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








AVE you anything to sell ? 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited te 

bring their announcements to the notice of the 

thousands of readers of The Spectator. 

advertisements cost 

and should reach The Spectator Ottices, 99 Gower Street 

London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday 

week. Discounts :—2}°, for 6 insertions. 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 


Readers having anything 


many 
Prepaid Classified 
2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 


of each 
5% for 13. 


day. Illus. Prospectus tree. Two Resident Physicians 





I EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 

| Ask tor Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 

| HOTELS Soteth anee by the 

| PEOPLE'S REFR USiIME = HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
TI 

Gaps S HOvsE, 193 REGEN1 


Pk. R.A. ite, oe 


STREET, W.1. 





PRUST INNS tor excellent country 


WURREY 
- | Ss quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 


| Apply tor List “" S,” stating requirements to, ‘ SURREY 





reese” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford 
W ARWICK CLUB LTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1.) 

—Koom and breakfast 5s. night or 30s, w'kly : with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 ens. w'kly.—Viet. 720% 





‘| HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 








| oo. ontained room in attractive Temple tlat to be let 
ine furnished, with or without meals,—Box No, A675. 
Vicarage, Viewtield toad, 

Wimbledon. Moderate rent, 





. RNISHED | flat, 
Southfields, S.W.18, nr 





ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES in a wondertu 
\ selection of patterns 
25s. 6d. Specimen dress sent on approval. 
patterns and catalogue, 


LEODIAN (SP.8), 


and shades to measure from 
Write for 





‘KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


For properties of escription apply to 


Messrs. F. D. 


every ad 











54 COOKRIDGE STREET, LEEDS. 
( LD FURNITURE bought. Highest cash price 
offered: or taken in whole or part exchange. 


Modern furniture 
Write, call or phone for Representative 
196-200 Commercial Road, London, E.1, (’Phone 


| Stepney Green 1177,3.) 


on cash or extended payment terms, 
PERCY YOUNG, 


. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 


| AND CO., 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


| (Tels. WATS) (Tet. : 240) (Tel. > 933) 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH,. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—_CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA. — The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks.)—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY, 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Strect. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH. 








ee aoe 





QUEEN 
HUNSTANTON,.—LE st RANGE 
LINKS 


| KENMORE (VPerths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 





KESWICK.—KESWICK. 


KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH, 


LEAMINGTON SPA.-—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE, 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St.. W.1 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, 3. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St.. 
—UNITE ae SERVICES, 
Rd., S.W. 
MALVERN.—ROY AL FOL EY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL, 








ARMS & GOLF 


W.C. 1. 
98-102 Cromwell } —PRINCE OF 


; PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL, 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PERWICK Bay & LINKS, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANCHOR, 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall). —SHIP & CASTLE, 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOU RIE. 

SELBY (Yorks.)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONEPK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

| SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hore. 
WALES HOTEL. 





| SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). BEN WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.). Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN 
TAMWORTH (Statls)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HU NTLY. 
TINTERN.— BEAUFORT 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT 
—PALACE. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
TWYFORD (Berks).—GROVE HALL. 


PRIVATE. 











THE INDEX TO VOLUME 157 OF “ THE SPECTATOR” 


WESTMINSTER, 








WILL BE READY ON JANUARY 22nd, 1937. One shilling (or 25 } Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2.30 sharp. 
cents) for each copy should be enclosed with instructions and | a vaaaiiie 

addressed _to:-—-INDEX DEPT., ‘“‘THE SPECTATOR,” LTD., 99 CROOKED CROSS 
GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1, ENGLAND. By SALLY CARSON, 


S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.) 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable. 


Evenings at 8.30 sharp. 
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= ase —— a —  —_—eeEEEEEE——SSSSESEE——_————SS See Til 
Extracis from some recent testimonials: 
666 Poo e 
Phyllosan rablet ts are o a Vhis useful tablet-container for 
the most wonde orful things 4 oe Becker ae uae Or Ge 
; Each of the six compartments wil 
I have ever taken ”’ - | ini ties “Pigliveen’ tobias. 
“I feel ten years younger” 
“I can hardly feel myself to be = 


the same man” 


| 


\| 





“Their effect eee ” 
“I never felt so much good from 
anything in my life” 
“My doctor was amazed” 
“My husband and I are feeling 


about twenty years younger” 

















C 

a a ee 

Ch Its will astonish you! | oc" f 

e resultS Iii aStonis Ou. FREE OFFER | 

To thousands of men and women,! If vour heart is worrying vou i : ; 

4 Asis ; as : sith we abl a 

two ‘Phyllosan’ tablets taken three | and if you suspect high blood pres- prs haga 4 
times a day have brought renewed | sure; if you are run down and Suiorediing Book 

vitality and youthfulness. Often | tired; if you are over forty and feel ; id-day 3 ; . 

sceptical in the beginning, they have | that the vitality and enthusiasms a heii ad f 4 





been astonished at the results of | of vouth have left you and that life 
taking these wonderful revitalizing, | is dull—start taking ‘ Phyllosan’ 
rejuvenating tablets. tablets to-day! So simple. — Just 
: : eee ltwo tiny tablets three times a day 
By correcting high blood pressure . : ; > : 
before meals. But if you take the 
and strengthening the heart, such , } . - : 
. : ° tablets regularly, the results will 
ists 1g symptoms as head pains, ‘cs 
Se astonish vou! 
throbbing temples, an overworked bi z as ae 
uid “thumping” heart, are relieved. “THe PRACTITIONER says: “Clint 
3. revitalizing the blood and speed- cal experiments show that ‘ Phyllo- 
x up metabolism, every body-cell | 54” tablets bring about an mcrease 


but i 





ess]! 














TiN life and energy, and of physical and vital forces. 
strengthened, A ‘Phyllosan’ tablets are the brand 
: a ae nots gratifving effect of tablets sold by Natural Chemicals 
“A wonderful invigorator Pe Phyllosan ’ ieee 1 of chlorophyll! Ltd., and are prepared according 
y tablets is that they restore vouth-| to the formula and under the direc- 
ness and impart a_ feeling of | tion of E. Buergi, M.D., Professor 
rabundant vitality. lof Medicine at Berne University. | - .<-  €. 





Post this 
| 


Start taking learner 


To NATURAL 
CHEMICALS Ltd. 


‘No heart attack since” (Dept. 54) 
i a? 2 Clipstone Street, 
| oneness W.1 
T excl td, st 
post : P} s 
A rer M ( 














bak« ket 
for ‘Phyil ae 
(2) Your book “I 
TABLETS. “TO DAY! @ Modern Pessii 
- @ Modern P 
. 4 . ae st in SEA 
ea ; = envelope and HY Vv < 
An untold blessing Of all Chemists 3/-, 5/-, and Family size 20 ae "a ois ot 
; ’ The 5/- size is double and the 20/- size nearly ten times the 3/- size “et 5 
4 r + . . . . | 
| To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries | Nem: 
correct your Blood Pressure, fortify your Heart | 
; dd: 
strengthen your Nerves, and increase all your ¥ : 
Vital Forces—irrespective of age! 
Se SG es UP ha sak Mah A YN A I AR MY AN AT ca EN 
Se SS SS A 


nd ad thi of FT Ple 1 
MLETTER ni 


